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NEWS OF 


HAT stage the negotiations between Finland and Russia 
W have reached is not entirely clear, for semi-official pourparlers 
appear to have been in progress through intermediaries as pre- 
liminaries to the more formal contacts between M. Paasikivi, the 
Finnish envoy now at Stockholm, and Madame Kallontay, the 
Russian Ambassador to Sweden. That Finland desires to make 
peace, and for obvious reasons, is not in doubt, but the pro-German 
element in her Government is strong and the attitude of Marshal 
Mannerheim, the Commander-in-Chief, has so far not been clearly 
defined, though it is believed he is for a settlement with Russia. 
Agreement on terms ought not to be impossible, provided Finland 
realises that they cannot be better, and may in some respects be 
rather worse, than those she had to accept at Russia’s hands in 1940. 
For whatever may come to her Finland has only herself to thank. 
She chose—not unintelligibly in view of the 1939-40 war—to join 
Germany in declaring war on Russia in 1941 in the conviction that 
she was joining the winning side and would recover as the result 
of victory the territory she had had to cede the year before. The 
calculation has proved to be a miscalculation. Germany is not 
winning this war. Russia is, and both her armies and her air force 
are getting in a position to make Finland feel their full weight. 
Her fate is inevitable whether it somes before or after destruction 
of her cities and slaughter of her population. But her position is 
difficult, since General Dietl with a dozen German (or Austrian) 
divisions holds the north of the country, and Hitler is naturally 
exerting every effort to prevent the surrender of a satellite, the 
occupation of whose territory would give Russia great strategic 
advantages, with command of the iron-ore route from Lulea in 
Sweden to Germany. But Finland has had her warnings from 
Washington, and other warnings in the shape of bombardments of 
Helsinki. Her capitulation is probable. Apart from its military 
effect, as the beginning of the closing of the ring round Germany, 
it would cause considerable depression in Germany itself and 
stimulate further the unrest among Germany’s remaining satellites. 


Amgot and Italy 

The transfer of territory in southern Italy, Sicily and Sardinia 
from Allied to Italian jurisdiction is the first experiment in the 
handing back of conquered territory in Europe to a national govern- 
ment. It is obviously undesirable that the Allies should be burdened 
with the invidious task of ordering the internal affairs of conquered 
(or liberated) territories a moment longer than is necessary. Country 
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immediately in the rear of the Allies’ front must clearly be controlled 
by them, and Amgot exists to relieve the Commander-in-Chief of 
the need for giving his personal attention to civil administration. But 
when circumstances permit Amgot must hand over to a national 
administration which can be trusted to act in the twofold interest of 
the inhabitants and the Allies. There could be little doubt in this 
case to whom the control should be given. Marshal Badoglio’s 
Government, whose surrender the Allies accepted, is the only organi- 
sation in existence. It has carried out the Armistice terms loyally, 
has purged itself of persons objectionable to the Allies, and the 
Marshal has declared his intention of resigning as soon as the seat 
of government is transferred to Rome. General Maitland Wilson 
has stated that the administration is bound by the condition that 
it must be carried on by officials of “ proven good faith and Allied 
sympathies,” and that the Allies are not committed to it after the 
capture of Rome. The testing of Italian opinion by elections or anv 
other democratic means at this stage is, of course, out of the 
question ; it is impossible to tell at present what popular support 
is Or is not enjoyed by such men as Count Sforza and Signor Croce. 
What is needed while an armistice still prevails is a provisional 
administration capable of carrying on, and that is all that Marshal 
Badoglio’s Government has been empowered to do. The question 
of the monarchy can quite well wait. 


Improvement in Greece 

One piece of good news from the “ still-vex’d” Balkans is that 
the rival sections of Greek irregulars in Greece have ended their 
differences and are uniting to fight the Germans instead of fighting 
one another, as they have unfortunately done more than once. The 
stern appeals issued to both sections by Sir Henry Maitland Wilson 
will be remembered, and if these had little visible effect at the time 
there is reason to believe that British liaison officers in Greece can 
claim a good deal of credit for the new and welcome development. 
Of the E.L.A.S. bands and the E.D.E.S. under Colonel Zervas, the 
former, which represent a Left wing movement in politics, have 
been much the more active and successful against the invader, but 
hitherto British policy regarding Greece has not, like British policy 
regarding Yugoslavia, been to regard enterprise against the enemy as 
the main claim to British weapons and supplies. If the reconcilia- 
tion between the two Greek forces is genuine and complete, as a 
Cairo message in last Saturday’s Times a little hesitantly suggests, 
the difficulty of discrimination between them disappears. Both 
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should get all the assistance we can give, for as the general military 
operations are developing, it és of the first importance to tie down 
the maximum number of German divisions in the Balkans and do 
them the maximum of damage. The partisans under Marshal Tito 
in Yugoslavia are continuing to play their part in that programme 
with great gallantry and effect. 


Lord Woolton and Reconstruction 


In his speech in the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Woolton 
was in effect answering some of the questions which were put in 
the Commons debate last week, though he did not touch on the 
question of his own functions, powers and method of work. Mr. 
Pethick-Lawrence had asked whether, since reconstruction must be 
a matter of major Government policy, Lord Woolton was not in 
effect intended to be the Prime Minister’s deputy in the sphere of 
reconstruction. Mr. Attlee had replied that he was in fact Chairman 
of the Reconstruction Committee of the Cabinet, and implied that 
his functions, though not requiring a large staff, involved a good 
deal more than merely co-ordinating the work of various departments, 
Lord Woolton in the Lords gave his whole attention to the Govern- 
ment’s actual policy, more especially in regard to providing for full 
employment. His statement was a broad outline only, and it pro- 
ceeded—as one hoped—on lines now familiar. He distinguished 
between the three periods which may be expected after the war, 
one marked by a general shortage of goods, one of boom, and one 
when there will be danger of slump unless appropriate measures are 
taken. He gave the assurance that there would be an expert statistical 
staff to watch developments and sound warnings, and affirmed the 
intention of the Government to encourage at such moments capital 
expenditure on prepared schemes. He did not discuss the question 
of the control of investment, but said the Government favoured an 
expansionist policy. In regard to international currencies and the 
export trade he was also non-committal, but showed that these 
questions were much in his mind. His statement indicates a sound 
beginning, but the picture can scarcely be judged till more detail is 
added. 


The Miners’ Wages 

The real question under consideration when Major Lloyd George 
met the mine-workers and then the mine-owners on Wednesday 
was to what extent should the nation—that is to say, the consumers 
of coal—pay more to meet the cost of increases in wages over and 
above the recent increase awarded by the National Reference 
Tribunal. It is not the mine-owners who will pay for further 
increases, but the users of coal both in other industries and in the 
home. None the less the difficulties created by the award are real 
ones, and perhaps ought to have been foreseen when the Tribunal 
fixed the minimum as high as it has done—it was £5 for under- 
ground workers and £4 10s. for surface workers. The consequence 
of the award, which is now causing the trouble, is that in many 
districts skilled workers who have always been paid more than 
the minimum now find themselves with little more than the less 
skilled workers whose wages have been raised. The Government is 
prepared to meet the increase which the new minimum involves ; it is 
not prepared to pay for consequential rises above that level to higher- 
grade workers. It is obvious that it cannot make unlimited gestures 
of generosity to the miners at the expense of all other workers ; 
none the less an anomalous position has been created. Major Lloyd 
George’s immediate task has been to discuss with the two sides of 
the industry a general overhaul of the wages structure which his 
Ministry has described as “long overdue.” No further adjustment 
of wage rates ought to be made except in the light of a complete 
picture of the remuneration to all grades of miners. But the ultimate 
issue must be seen as one between the miners and the rest of the 
nation, in whose minds the constant record of diminishing output 
and sporadic strikes is inevitably weighed against the claims for 
ascending wages. Moreover, if the wages of unskilled men in the 
mining industry are to be forced up, demands for similar treatment 
from unskilled men in every industry will follow—a profoundly dis- 
turbing prospect. 
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M.P.s Employed Abroad 


Last week a second reading was given to the Bill which exteng 
for another year the Act enabling M.P.s to retain their seats whi 
serving in certain offices abroad. There was an air of comple 
unreality about the debate. A number of members affected § 
discern in this measure a sinister attempt on the part of the Govem. 
ment to fill the House with placemen and to pour out public Money 
in bribery and corruption. Others, more moderately, were contey 
to complain of the disfranchisement of constituencies by jy 
absence of their members abroad. A stranger listening to this 
impassioned eloquence in the cause of purity and democracy would 
scarcely have imagined that the Bill limits the number of membes 
who may be thus employed to 25, that only 20 have been lisig 
as being overseas, that of these, as Mr. Eden showed, two-thirds a 
available for work in the House, and that the provision is for om 
year only, under conditions of war. The principle has scarcely ber 
questioned that members should not be excluded from serving jg 
the armed forces. Is it a very different principle that membes 
should perform other war-time duties that may take them overseas} 
The war produces a great demand for the tempomary services g 
men with special qualifications, some of whom are in Parliament; 
and it would be neither desirable that the Government should te 
unable to use them, nor fair to require them under these exception 
circumstances to give up their seats. 


America and World Economy 


The report entitled “ The United States in the World Economy, 
published by the United States Department of Commerce and re 
printed in this country by the Stationery Office, is the result of 
prolonged research by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Though its conclusions are not official, it is a document 
which will carry great weight in America. It examines the economic 
defects which had disastrous consequences in America and throughout 
the world in the period between the wars, and draws certain “ salutary 
lessons ” from the experience, the first of which is the need fora 
more stable and ample flow of dollars in transactions with other 
countries. It emphasises that “continuity and regularity ” are even 
more important than quantity, for in the absence of calculable con- 
ditions foreign traders will be forced again to take measures to pr- 
tect themselves. “It would be tragic indeed,” it is pointed out, “if 
the United States, after a period of renewed full participation in 
the world economy, were to permit another abrupt fall in the supply 
of dollars to disturb the recreated international mechanism.” The 
dollars must flow both ways. Investment abroad may serve fora 
short time, but will only postpone the day of reckoning. The flow 
of incoming dollars in payment for exports can only be maintained 
by a corresponding flow of outgoing dollars in payment for imports, 
and to insure that there must be a modification in the tariff struc- 
ture, though not necessarily an abrupt or violent change. It is 
insisted that the United States cannot have it both ways as she 
endeavoured to do in the past—a large volume of dollar receipts 
against a small volume of dollar payments. That, to economists 
in Britain, seems self-evident, but it remains to be seen whether 
it will appear so to a future Congress. Here at least in this volume 
is massive evidence for study, and it may be hoped that it wil] receive 
the attention it deserves. 





Historic Buildings and War 


The debate initiated in the House of Lords on Wednesday by 
Archbishop Lord Lang on the bombing of historic buildings led, 
and could lead, nowhere. It is a misfortune that war should be 
raging in a country as rich as Italy is in “objects of special of 
cultural value,” and every possible precaution should be taken 
avoid injury to them. President Roosevelt has made it clear that 
every possible precaution is being taken ; military necessity must 
be paramount, but military necessity is not to be confused with 
military convenience. The war must be won and won in the 
shortest tme possible that human lives may be saved by its shorten- 
ing. That is the only conclusion possible. 
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RUSSO- 


ROM the very fact of remaining unsettled the Russo-Polish 
F dispute becomes increasingly disturbing, and it is not sur- 
prising, though on many grounds unfortunate, that M. Miko- 
aiczyk, the Polish Prime Minister, has felt it wise to postpone his 
projected visit to Washington. Pravda’s new attack on the Polish 
Government is indefensible. This is no question of the freedom 
of the Press. Such an article in a country where a free Press 
existed would deserve condemnation, as calculated to foment 
antagonism deliberately between countries which are nominally 
allies and are at all events both members of the great association 
of the United Nations. In Russia, where the Press figures as a 
serviceable auxiliary to official diplomacy, conveniently disavow- 
able at will, this attack on an Allied Government is a violation of 
all the decencies which nations banded against the foulest in- 
decency the world has ever known are under plain moral compul- 
sion to observe. Quite apart from all that, the effect of such 
crude polemics on the relations between the three Great Powers is 
disastrous, as comments in some American papers, more outspoken 
than the Press of this country has yet been, plainly indicate. In 
countries where an independent public opinion exists, as it does 
in Great Britain and America, it is wise for the allies of those 
countries to take account of its existence. Nothing has given 
more genuine satisfaction, so far at any rate as Great Britain is 
concerned, than the steady growth of mutual understanding 
between the British and the Russian peoples under the stimulus 
particularly of the Moscow and Teheran Conferences ; in that 
spirit Red Army day will be celebrated next week with deep 
appreciation and enthusiasm. It is recognised, moreover, that 
between Russia and Poland issues have arisen which call for 
patient and dispassionate discussion, in which it might be hoped 
that the friends of both parties could be of service. But the 
metheds pursued so far, officially and semi-officially, on the 
Russian side inevitably arouse profound misgiving regarding the 
possibility of normal and harmonious negotiation concerning larger 
issues which are bound to present themselves in the future. 

The course that is being pursued throws a heavy responsibility 
on M. Mikolaiczyk and his colleagues, and any Ministers of 
Allied nations who may be offering them friendly counsel. It is 
patural enough that such counsel should be offered, for this is 
far from being merely a dispute between two Allied Powers. It 
may easily affect the cohesion of the whole alliance. If it per- 
sists it will give gratuitous satisfaction and encouragement to 
the Nazis, whose first canon of policy is to drive a wedge between 
the Allies wherever the hint of a fissure can be discerned. If 
reason and wisdom prevail, and an agreement is reached, it will 
be worth as much to the Allied cause as the greatest of those vic- 
tories with which the Russian armies are kindling our admiration 
week by week. Difficult as the situation is, the gulf cannot appear 
to friendly observers beyond the power of political engineers to 
bridge. Russia’s detailed demands have not been officially formu- 
lated, but about their general nature there is no secret. Neither 
can the fact be ignored, however much Russia’s determination to 
force a unilateral settlement by menace may be deplored, that so 
far as Poland’s eastern frontier is concerned the decision lies in 
Russia’s hands. In one of her recent Notes to Poland she spoke 
of the Curzon Line as an “approximate” frontier. That pro- 
posal the Poles in their reply in no way rejegged, though a semi- 
official Tass statement, issued from Moscow, Meved that they did. 
It still, presumably, remains open for discussion, and the Poles 
would do well to ascertain what possibilities reside in the term 
“approximate.” There are certain territories predominantly 
Polish in population to the east of the Curzon Line, and Russia 
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POLISH 


has declared for the principle that “ areas in which the Polish popu- 
lation forms the majority” should be allocated to Poland. 
Everything here, of course, depends on what unit of area is selected. 

The future of Poland is a matter of concern not to herself alone 
but to all Europe. It is a matter, moreover, of very real concern 
to Russia. Marshal Stalin recognises that, and he has affirmed 
more than once his desire to see a strong and independent Poland. 
It is inevitable indeed that he should desire to see such a State, 
rather than a weak nation offering every temptation to an aggressor, 
interposed between Russia and Germany. For that reason alone 
Marshal Stalin’s declaration may be accepted as sincere, even 
though qualified by certain reservations. His ideas about Poland’s 
territorial confines may not be Poland’s ideas, and the declaration 
is unpleasantly associated with unwarrantable demands for a purge 
of the present Polish Government. None the less it is essential 
to Poland’s very existence that relations of co-operation and con- 
fidence should be established with Russia. It will not be easy. 
The end will not be gained without painful sacrifices. It is for 
the Polish Cabinet to consider in deep earnestness what the alter- 
natives are, and what the result of refusing any sacrifice may be. 
The gains on one side of the balance are the restoration of normal 
diplomatic relations between the two countries, the enlargement of 
the Polish seaboard on the Baltic by the absorption of part or all 
of East Prussia, some extension westward at Germany’s expense, 
and the expansion of the Russo-Czechoslovak Treaty into a 
tripartite pact, with Poland as the third party. This last step, 
which, so far as it goes, is in line with the confederation proposals 
which Poland has more than once put forward, would have two 
consequences of, some importance. It would mean that Russia 
would guarantee the defence of Polish territory in the event of any 
aggression by Germany and, if language bears its ordinary meaning, 
that once the treaty was signed, Russia, whatever she may be sug- 
gesting at the moment, would abstain from all interference in 
Poland’s internal affairs, as she is pledged today to abstain from 
interference in Czechoslovakia’s. 

These are not propositions which Poland can dismiss summarily. 
If they represent the limit of Russian stipulations—and the pub- 
lished Russian official statements suggest that they do—their 
acceptance would leave Poland strong and independent, reasonably 
compact and insured by alliance with a strong neighbour in the 
east against future aggression from the west. A considerable act 
of faith is required of her, it is true. Four times in her not remote 
history the neighbour to the east and the neighbour to the west 
have conspired to partition her. The lot geography has given her 
can never be enviable, but at the present moment collusion between 
Germany and Russia may be excluded from the category of 
possibilities, and the one safeguerd against such a conjunction is 
for Poland to establish, if she can, cordial relations with her eastern 
neighbour within the concentric circles of the United Nations, a 
European Regional Council and a world organisation for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. Even assuming such 
a result attainable—and there is no decisive reason why it should 
not be—there are other pitfalls for Polish statesmanship to avoid. 
Certain adjustments in her favour on her western frontier may be 
justifiable, but for Poland to attempt the annexation of considerable 
areas with a purely or predominantly German population would 
be fatal to her future security. East Prussia is a different matter, 
though its transference to Poland would violate one canon of the 
Atlantic Charter. To perpetuate the position which this home of 
Junkerdom has held for the twenty years between the wars, severed 
from the rest of Germany by the inadequate corridor provided to 
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give Poland access to the sea, would be to perpetuate friction and 
hostility indefinitely. If the Russian armies sweep over East 
Prussia, as they well may, most of its inhabitants will flee before 
them and the problem of a transfer of population will be solved. 
There is much to be said for and against such a solution, but it is 
not for Britain or America to protest against it. But one thing is 
plain and it would be folly to ignore it. Russia has made it clear 
that a settlement on these lines is possible only at the price of the 
surrender of considerable territory which Poland held till 1939 to 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


AM not surprised that American correspondents are protesting 
] with the vigour of which they are habitually capable at the ap- 
pointment of a retired Ambassador and a retired Minister, Sir Robert 
Hodgson and Sir Reginald Hoare, to censor outgoing Press messages 
from London. For this is quite undisguisedly a censorship of 
opinion, applied not on grounds of security, but because the new 
censors or advisers think, as one of them has frankly put it, that 
a particular story “is likely to stir up discord between the Allies.” 
On that it may be said that, so far at least as Britain and America are 
concerned, the average American correspendent is much more likely 
to know what is likely to “ stir up discord ” than a retired Ambassador 
to Russia or a retired Minister tc Rumania, neither of whom appears 
to have served in the United States, at any rate at any recent date. 
Furthermore, the likeliest of all things to stir up discord in America 
is the knowledge that American correspondents’ messages to their 
ewn country are being placed under this new surveillance. If an 
additional censorship, over and above the ordinary machinery, is 
need:d, which I doubt, why not have messages to America censored 
by competent Americans? They would know much better than any 
Eng ishman can what effect a particular message would have in their 
own country. 

: * * * * 

I had something to say last week about a widely-read book called 
World in Trance, in connexion with an ill-conditioned attack by 
Mr. H. G. Wells on Professor D. W. Brogan, who wrote a preface 
to it. I expressed no opinion on the book itself, for the good reason 
that I had not read it, but I observed that some of the best judges 
of literature and politics were profoundly impressed by it, and that it 
was possible, but unlikely, that they were all wrong in praising and 
Mr. Wells right in condemning it. Since then someone has lent me 
the book, and my conscience, almost atrophied though it is, compels 
me to affirm that I differ from the best judges—without, however, 
agreeing with Mr. Wells. He describes World in Trance as “ super- 
ficially clever and massively stupid.” Superficially clever, if you 
will—for it is written in that peculiarly irritating, superiorly cynical, 
style so characteristic of much modern German and some modern 
English literature. But stupid it most certainly is not. I should 
prefer to call it astutely tendentious—a thesis being adopted, and the 
facts carefully selected (or ignored) to give body to it. The first 
section of the book, on the last Peace Conference, designed to depre- 
ciate President Wilson and denigrate the League of Nations in every 
way possible, deals with a subject of which I have some knowledge. 
The author’s treatment of that makes me profoundly distrustful of 
his conclusions on other matters, such as Germany’s internal politics, 
which are less familiar ground. 

* . * * 

In writing recently of the working of E.P.T. I said that though 
there was a strong case for amending the present enactment, some 
measure of the kind was necessary because “the spectacle of any- 
one making and retaining far larger profits out of war-trading than 
he can make out of peace-trading would have the worst effect on 
national morale.” What, a very much respected correspondent asks 
me, do I think about the spectacle of thousands of workers who are 
earning far higher wages under war-conditions than they ever earned 
in peace-time? It is a fair challenge, and though the subject is far 
too large to be dealt with in a note, I can state my general opinion 


quite briefly. Broadly speaking, there is as little to be said for war- 
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the east of the Curzon Line. It is for M. Mikolaiczyk and jj 
colleagues to consider whether they can assent to that—knowing 
that whether they assent or not they will suffer it. To do so migh 
cost the Prime Minister the resignation of some members gf 
Cabinet, but that fate has befallen other Prime Ministers before jp 
history. Time manifestly presses. The question who shal] a. 
minister the liberated regions of Poland is becoming urgent. Th 
Polish Government will deserve, and can count on, the sympathy 
of all its Allies in its crisis of decision. 


profiteering in the one case as in the other (assuming hours and con. 
ditions of work in peace and war to be substantially the same), and 
the pressure some unions are exerting for perpetual rises of wages 
is grossly unsocial and might easily become financially disastrous, 
To say that increases are needed to meet the rising cost of living is 
equivalent to claiming that large classes of the population (whose 
brothers and sons are exposing themselves to be killed for a few 
shillings a week) should bear no part of the war-burden which rising 
prices impose. The case of the lowest-paid workers, who might be 
driven by rising prices below a reasonable subsistence-level, stands 
by itself, but some of the claims advanced in the higher-paid 
quarters are blatantly unpatriotic. The claims usually have to 
be conceded, because in the national emergency the work is indis- 
pensable. The reason the effect on national morale is not more 
serious is that the vast total of the increases is never so presented 
as to strike the public eye as a company balance-sheet does. 
* * * * 

I was very glad to read the tribute Mr. Eden paid in the House 
of Commons to the success Mr. Malcolm MacDonald is achieving 
as High Commissioner in Ottawa, for it confirms what I have heard 
repeatedly from various unofficial and very reliable sources in the 
past year. I imagine that Mr. MacDonald accepted rather as a 
public duty than as “a thing to be grasped at” the translation from 
an administrative office and a House of Commons career at home 
the post he at present holds. But he is still young enough to regain 
the ear of the House quickly, and meanwhile he is beyond question 
doing invaluable service where he is. There have been plenty of 
opportunities for misunderstanding and friction between the United 
Kingdom and Canada in the last year or two, and though credit for 
avoiding Or minimising those evils is shared by Mr. Mackenzie King 
and successive Dominion Secretaries here, the major part of it, 
from all I can hear, should go to Malcolm MacDonald. He has 
presented Great Britain at its best to Canadians, and it will be 
remembered how effectively he placed the facts about Canada’s wat 
effort before this country when he came home recently on short 
leave. Some of his most valuable services must be left unrecounted, 
but it can be well understood that Canadians regard him as the best 
High Commissioner they have ever had. 

* * * * 

It is a little disturbing to learn that the B.B.C. in its French 
transmissions is accustomed, in the course of a feature called 
“Au Pilori,” to denounce individual Frenchmen now in France as 
“collaborationists,” with the obvious effect, and presumably the 
intention, of exposing them to attack by patriotic partisans. I have 
no softness in my heart for collaborationists, but their names are 
clearly supplied by agents or informers of some kind, and it is easy 
to conceive how private hostility or animus may in individual cases 
be the cause of denunciation ; in Germany that is a commonpiace. 
The B.B.C., of course, is only an agent in the matter, acting for 
higher authorities, French or British. But surely this kind of thing 
could be left to the Algiers radio, which is controlled by the French 
themselves. Inciden@@ly, by what freak of mismanagement does it 
happen that the only Algiers paper obtainable in London (so I am 
told) is the Marseillaise, whose publication here was banned 
last July on account of its violent and extreme attitude? There 
are three or four more important and responsible Algiers weeklies, 
but they, it appears, fail to reach London. Janus. 
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GERMANY’S OBJECTIVES 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is perhaps a good thing that we cannot read the immediate 

future and are discouraged from speculating too particularly 
about the Allies’ intended use of it. What we can see, however, 
js a certain shift of emphasis in the German plans that make time, 
ever golden, now vital. This has received endorsement from Hitler 
in a recent Order to the troops in Italy to “hold to the last man 
because of the political repercussions.” The gist of the plan is to 
drag out the dangerous winter months until the spring pause arrives 
without admitting the Russians into the Balkans and as far as 
possible without allowing the Allies any spectacular success in Italy 
that might have some effect in stimulating restive States to overt 
action. It is in this light that the whole of the European battlefield 
must be considered today; it is in this light that the battle in the 
bridgehead must be assessed. 

It can hardly be questioned now that a great chance was lost 
when the Germans were so completely taken by surprise by the 
Anzio landing. They claim so to have weakened a Guards brigade 
that it has had to be filled up by heavy fresh drafts, and, although 
there has been falsification of the news in order to reflect the 
shift in policy, some notice must be taken of the claim. Ground 
gas been given. That seems obvious, in spite of the statement of a 
correspondent that the size of the bridgehead remains much the 
same as it was on February 3rd. German communications have not 
been interrupted as was possible and intended, though the Navy are 
now said to have cut the Appian Way. The relief afforded the main 
body of the Fifth Army seems to have been inappreciable, and is 
certainly not effective. The enemy has not even been cleared from 
the positions that command the beaches. 

What then has been accomplished? Have reserves been drawn 
in from other sectors or from a central pool? Even that cannot 
be affirmed, since the division brought from the south of France 
was probably part of the force available for the whole southern 
area. It has apparently been roughly ,handled ; and we can be 
certain that all the divisions which have figured in Italy have suffered 
a drastic attrition. But have they fared very distinctly worse than 
our own? The terrain suits the defence. It might even seem to 
have been designed for it. But, in ho!ding the Allied armies down 
to an advance by “inching,” the Germans have carried out their 
present role, which by Hitler’s admission has now a distinctly 
political flavour. In the beachhead this is particularly obvious. We 
can, of course, claim to have established a base on the flank of the 
German troops facing the main bodies of the Fifth and Eighth 
armies ; and when the weather improves the leaden fetters that act 
as a brake on their progress may be removed. But on the whole, so 
far as the plan has now been disclosed, it seems that we have made 
a poor bargain where we were on the verge of a brilliant success. 

At one point in the Tunisian campaign a German prisoner 
gloomily made the comment, “We began too well.” That might 
well reflect a general view of this new initiative. But the difficulty 
is that, so far, we have played into the enemy’s hands. It is his 
purpose to show up the Allies as poor tacticians, as frittering away 
the admitted and obvious advantages of their superior mobility and 
supreme air-power ; and, although it is clear that we must attempt 
to accelerate the pace of our advance by the use of these advantages, 
up to the present we have shown little sign that we know more than 
how to open the door upon a great opportunity. We have not 
shown that we know how to pass through and seize the chance that 
we create with unmistakable ability. 

There would be no point whatever in emphasising these con- 
clusions if it were not that almost the whole of Hitler’s hopes are 
based on the possibility of demonstrating that they are of general 
application and not merely special to this particular operation. 
Clearly anything that could be represented as a real Allied defeat 
would be of the greatest importance to the Germans at this moment, 
even if it were only of a local character. But the lesson that seems 


to be exemplified by the Anzio operation is that we may as easily 
blunder by excess of caution as by daring. No one expected the 
Allies to venture too much ; but everyone waited to see them do 
some damage before settling down, since it was realised that they 
would endanger themselves as much by too much caution as by 
deliberate risk. This at least could be measured and controlled ; the 
shape of the alternative we have seen. If the outlook seems fairer at 
present, it is obvious that we are not yet entirely out of the wood. 
We are certainly engaging more troops from an allocation which 
is strictly limited, because it already makes as great inroads on 
the German resources as can be afforded. 

It is well over a year ago since I wrote that it was not the 
German offensive that was so much to be feared as the Germans 
on the defensive. Hitler said on a notorious occasion, “what we 
have we hold.” He has lost thousands of square miles s.nce 
then, lost hundreds of thousands of men who are of much greater 
value than miles ; but, on the whole, even in Russia, my suggestion 
appears to be most styikingly borne out. He reels from one crisis 
to another, and ever seems to escape from disaster by a hair's 
breadth. In the Ukraine he still holds on to parts of the Dnieper 
in spite of blows that have driven him from one position after 
another. He is now fighting with tactics that are at least as old 
as war to cut through to the beleaguered Kanev divisicns. They 
can no longer number ten. They must have been worn dcewn to 
something like half ; but, here again, in pursuit of purposes that 
are not immediately or wholly military, he compels them to hold 
out. It would be foolish to conclude that their stubborn defence 
confers no benefit upon his armies, as foolish as to ignore the 
service of the unfortunate Von Paulus. Manstein has his hands 
full at present with a battlefront for some hundreds of miles 
facing a vital railway and tending ever to involve the use of more 
troops in mere maintenance. He cannot afford to see Lwow fall 
into the Russian grasp, and, at the moment, it is between Rovno 
and that junction that the pressure of Vatutin appears to be greatest. 
But the rescue of th: beleagured divisions can be no longer a direct 
military issue. Worn down and dazed by a constant storm of 
artillery and air-bombardment, they cannot be of much value to 
him as troops. But as a demonstration of the continued German 
power to bring an Allied project to nothing, as a reductio ad 
absurdum, their relief would be valuable. Would it seem to justify 
putting his neck into a noose? The correct answer to that question 
would give us a better reading of the present German strength than 
anything. At least we can realise that by driving his wedge into 
the Russian outer encircling lines he is taking a risk, and the 
Russians are weighing the chances with a cold, calculating air that 
bodes little good for him. 

By striking this blow, of course, Manstein is encouraging the 
surrounded Germans to resist in a way that he could not otherwise 
accomplish. The surrounded men are trying to strike towards the 
south-west as Manstein thrusts up towards them. But is not the 
local success too late? And have not the Russians shown a hundred 
times that they know how to deal with this wedge attack? Vatutin 
is meeting the German armour at present with his abundant artillery, 
used, as is now the Russian practice, in divisions and corps. But 
he has armour at his disposal, too ; and, when he is satisfied with 
the situation, he may launch it either here or towards Lwow. 
Manstein’s risks grow ; but, for some titne, the Germans have had 
to live on risks. They cannot permit the Russians to enter Rumania, 
and this prolonged defensive battle sees the Germans at their best. 
But they fight for time. One of the reasons they cannot allow the 
Russians to enter the Balkans is the certainty that the Allies would 
receive a strong reinforcement there. They cannot contemplate 
an offensive in Russia while they are defending themselves against 
the full power of the Allies in the Balkans, in Italy and in the west. 
So they must spin out the time to the spring lull—if there is one. 

The questions are can they do it and will it be effective? The 
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first seems likely to answer itself within the given period. It is not 
in the Ukraine that dissolution threatens; there are discon- 
certng changes in the northern part of the front. Pskov may not 
be immediately menaced; but the next sector of the front is 
becoming unsett'ed. There are movements in the Baltic that do 
not promise any good for Germany. And, apart from the direct 
threat to Rumania, there is the development in the southern part 
of Poland. There is some evidence that part of the front is 
here so thinly held as almost to be open. How to gain a respite, 
how to limit the war at the worst to its present alignment, these are 
Hitler’s problems. 

Hence the battle for Rome is an issue upon which a great deal 
more than prestige hangs. The prestige on which the ability to 
command obedience turns is, of course, of the first importance to 
Hitler ; but, for the rest, he is content to wait for the durable 
prestige that a compromise peace would give him. Otherwise, in 
this critical juncture for his forces, his strategy would be of a very 
different character. But he recognises that now wavering nations 
stand in the side-lines. It is this that has led to the demonstration 
against the bridgehead, where we might reasonably have expected 
a better attempt at the exploitation of an operation so brilliantly 
begun. We cannot avoid the new scale of values; we can only 
recognise it and accept its implications. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By DENNIS BARDENS 


HANKS to a written reply by the Financial Secretary to the 

Treasury, details are now available of the number of persons 
employed in the Public Relations and Press departments of various 
Government offices. The figures were said to include “all such 
staff” employed in this country, but excluded those serving over- 
seas. It seems that 4,396 people are employed to keep us abreast 
of events and conscious of our duties, though it is not clear whethe 
this figure includes clerical and secretarial staff. The Ministry of 
Supply, for instance, returns a staff of 136, while the Treasury only 
admits a staff of one. - Does this mean that the Treasury’s Chief 
Press Liaison Officer, whose salary is given in Whitaker as £1,700 
a year, does his own typing and filing? 

The Services, as one would expect, maintain the largest Public 
Relations staffs, the Air Ministry, Admiralty and War Office having 
on January 31st, 1944, 371, 115 and 530 respectively. A few months 
previously the Select Committee on National Expenditure gave the 
figures for these three Services as 285, 90 and 791. This last figure 
does not necessarily mean that the War Office has drastically 
reduced its Public Relations staff, for the figure quoted by the 
Committee included.a large staff employed to conduct Press cor- 
respondents in war theatres abroad. The latest War Office figure 
includes staff employed on Press-conducting (presumably at home) 
“ psychological warfare work” and in the film and photographic 
section, besides staff required for the Allied Expeditionary Force. 
The cost of this combined service must be considerable. The Select 
Committee gave the Army’s expenditure under this head as £260,350 
the Air Ministry’s as £147,050 and the Admiralty’s as 


only 


a year, 
£53,000. 

What is a Public Relations Officer? Whatever his title, which 
may be Press Liaison Officer, Director of Public Relations, Press 
Officer, Information Officer, Publicity Officer or the like, his concern 
is publicity. He is the link between his organisation and the public. 
His duties, and the manner of their execution, are elastic, but can 
be generally defined. He answers direct enquiries from the Press. 
He issues routine statements and announcements on new measures 
and activities, and sometimes explains them. Speakers may be 
supplied with briefs. Advance cépies of forthcoming speeches by 
the Minister are distributed to the Press and the news agencies. 
“Facility visits” to places under Ministry control are arranged for 
the benefit of Press, radio or “key” people. A file of newspaper- 
cuttings is usually kept, and those containing a criticism are some- 
times answered. The P.R.O, may also organise public meetings, 
or produce leaflets or pamphlets, books or films. His job in general 
is to “get over” to the public facts, ideas and points of views. 
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We are being instructed, then, by at least 4,396 people jy 
Government service. The Public Relations staff_of the Ministry of 
Supply, which includes 69 people preoccupied with educating yy 
on salvage problems, is ten times as great as the editorial gag 
of a well-known national Sunday newspaper. The Inland Reveny 
however, employ only two people to explain the intricacies of py 
to forty million people. (I do not say that this is too few; th 
London County Council, whose ramifications are enormous, has q 
hard-worked but cheerful Press Officer, who helps the Press cop. 
siderably.) The Times describes the system as “an innovation whi 
demands public attention.” It does ; and the distinction between yg 
and possible abuse must be appreciated. It is true that “ the Press was 
accustomed to obtain information about the conduct of affairs from 
Whitehall before the appointment of the Public Relations Officer” 
But where some new measure was of such widespread public interey 
as tO attract an inordinate number of enquiries to the Ministry, jt 
was found that officials were sometimes unwilling or unable 10 
answer them in addition to their normal duties. The appointment 
of somebody whose specific duty it was to deal with such enquiries 
was a sensible step, appreciated by newspaper staffs. In many 
cases he was a journalist himself, quick to see the point of an 
enquiry, often contenting himself with putting his colleague on jw 
the best source of information by direct contact. This was usually 
better than dealing in the first instance with an official with 3 
possible prejudice against newspapers. 

But the system has since developed along very different lines, 
The tendency has grown in most Government departments to allow 
information to be issued only through the Public Relations Office, 
an arrangement which often works in a circle. A reporter following 
an unpopular line of enquiry may draw a blank from the Public 
Relations department, try elsewhere and find himself referred back 
to the same P.R.O. department. He is back where he started. Such 
departments may obviously exert influence on the more timid type 
of news editor by threatening (not specifically, but by implication) 
to withhold future facilities if a story unfavourable to the Ministry 
is published. In general, such an approach does not work with 
editors, but the prospect of being cui off, as it were, from a regular 
channel of news is always a serious one. I remember an L.CC. 
leader some years ago holding weekly Press conferences at which 
he discussed forthcoming activities ; dissatisfied with a reporter's 
handling of a previous conference, he once threatened to withhold 
this facility to one important news agency if it did -not send a 
different reporter in future—a menace which was unfortunately 
effective. A P.R.O. department, in short, can try to influence policy 
as well as merely give information. It can also withhold information 
considered unfavourable to its own case. As The Times accurately 
puts it, the P.R.O. “is inevitably hard put to it not to beceme an 
advocate either for the policy of his department, which is dangerous, 
or the Minister, which is pernicious.” 

Government offices, moreover, are not the only organisations 10 
use Public Relations Officers. Motor-car manufacturers, film com- 
panies, public utility companies such as the L.P.T.B., trade unions, 
political parties (including new ones, such as Common Wealth and 
the Society of Individualists), societies, trade associations and big 
combines, such as Imperial Chemicals, are all busy stating their case 
and using every possible medium as best they can to further their 
own ends. There are at present more people to “help ” journalists 
than there are members of the National Union of Journalists. 

Commercial firms and big industrialists, valuing the news columns 
of the newspapers much more than the space they can buy 4s 
straightforward advertising, try hard to become “news.” An im- 
portant Bill before Parliament or some matter of public controversy 
is often a good matter on which to express opinion. Often the 
conduct of a Public Relations campaign appears to have no direct 
connexion with the individuals or interests served. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company in America has cheerfully publicised 
public health for thirty years, since the effectiveness of that cam- 
paign must, in the long run, be economic for them. An organisa- 
tion for promoting interest in a certain type of household object 
appeared to be an altruistic endeavour to raise artistic standards ; 
but I believe, in fact, it was started by a firm of polish manufac- 
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trers—for the articles were of metal and would require constant 
polishing. , 
This is essentially a question of degree. In a global war radio 
commentators and reporters cannot be everywhere, and if the 
Admiralty, for instance, had not a staff to frame and issue statements, 
many a report of a vital and thrilling naval action would have been 
unknown to the public. Similarly, the aerial photographs of bomb 
damage would not appear in the daily Press if it was not the 
business of somebody at the Air Ministry to make them available. 
There is undoubtedly a case for the Public Relations Officer, but 
an equally strong case for keeping his activities within due bounds. 
His business is to supply the Press with information and leave 
the Press to use the information as it will. He may even indicate 
what the official policy is, on the clear understanding that the paper 
whose representative he is talking to may approve that policy or 
disapprove it. What an official maintained out of public funds is 
never justified in doing is to constitute himself a publicity agent 
to work up support for a particular Minister, a particular policy, 
or even for the Government of the day. That must be left to the 
Public Relations Officers of the political party or parties out of 
which the Government is constituted, 


CANADA AT HOME 


By BASIL WRIGHT 

AST week I discussed in The Spectator Canada’s position in 
L the world. Canada in herself, Canada at home, is a subject 
at least equally deserving of attention. For in this country we 
know Canada far too little. The limits of her natural resources 
cannot yet be accurately forecast. The vast mineral wealth of the 
Great Laurentian shield (that great arc of pre-Cambrian rock 
formation which is perhaps the most significant aspect of Canada’s 
geological structure) has, in the opinion of some, hardly been 
scratched. On the other hand, the pioneer stage in agriculture has 
been passed ; the Prairie Provinces have now recovered from the 
great drought of the "thirties, which so tragically coincided with the 
world economic slump, and which revealed also that the dangers 
of erosion from over-exploitation of the soil were as present in 
Canada as in the dust-bow! further south. Conservation is now 
the watchword here (as, too, in the timber industry), and close 
study is being made of the possibility of alternative crops to wheat 
and also of the developments in the fascinating realm of chemurgy, 
since many prairie farmers feel that they dare not again risk 
putting all their eggs in one basket. 

Developments in other fields have been dramatically rapid. Not 
only is Canada now the greatest base-metal exporter in the world ; 
even more important is the fact that in the past few years her 
industrial expansion has been enormous. The main centres of 
industry tended originally to concentrate in Southern Ontario, an 
area which is economically much of a piece with the United States 
industrial areas around Buffalo, Detroit and Cleveland. The 
“metropolitan tug” of the U.S. centres, together with the strength 
of U.S. large-scale enterprise, has, as is well known, made it 
necessary to nurture Canadian industry by means of a pretty stiff 
tariff-barrier. “Today Canadian industry is much nearer to a position 
in which it can stand on its own feet. The reasons for this are 
psychological as well as factual. The great achievements of indus- 
trial expansion during the war have given managements increased 
confidence. Moreover, there has been an increased stimulus towards 
industrial research, and the work (much of it necessarily secret) 
being done by the recently formed Crown Company, Research 
Enterprises, Limited, which carries out manufacturing work for the 
National Research Council, as well as producing optical and electrical 
devices of a special kind, may be a pointer to the likelihood of a 
gteater concentration on research by Canadian industry after the 
war. 

A further point regarding Canadian industry concerns Quebec, 
which is the second largest industrial area of Canada, but not the 
second wealthiest. Industrial expansion has hitherto been limited 
by the lower standards of living and, particularly, of technical 
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education in this province. These lower standards have been both 
an indication of the French Canadian’s individuality and at the same 
time one of the results of the Church’s conscious attempt (in 
itself quite proper) to prevent the dissipation of the Catholic religion 
and of French culture under the impact of industrialism. As regards 
French-Canadian culture (using the word in its widest sense), it 
would appear that its disappearance would be a major disaster, since 
it represents a centuries-old thread of civilisation which is not only 
intrinsically valuable, but also is something which the rest of Canada 
—rawer and newer and only just out of the pioneering stage—tends 
to lack. As regards the other aspect, whether purely religious 
(clerico-paternalistic) or purely “nationalist” in the narrow sense, 
there are signs that the authorities of Quebec are changing their 
viewpoint to meet these changing times, and are giving at the least 
a qualified blessing to the institution of higher standards of technical 
and scientific education. The province has just passed its first 
Compulsory Education Act. 

No review of Canada’s potentialities can omit consideration of 
the future possibilities of those enormous territories which, almost 
overnight, have become an area of prime importance not only to 
Canada but also to all of the United Nations. The North-West 
Territories above latitude 60 degrees~ cover nearly one-third of 
Canada’s land area. Known for years as an area of difficult transport 
in which the fur-trapper made his dangerous but profitable journeys, 
and as the land of the famous Yukon gold-rush, it was only after 
the last war that the development of the aeroplane began to forecast 
greater possibilities there The pioneer efforts of the bush pilots, 
allied to the more scientific explorations initiated by the Canadian 
Government, revealed the existence of mineral deposits—notably 
oil—and of precious radium deposits in the pitch-blende around 
Great Bear Lake. Air transport over the North-West made con- 
siderable strides, and whole communities were served and supplied 
from the air. But it was not until the present war that military 
necessities compelled a real concentration on these territories. All 
the world knows of the great Alcan Highway, constructed at a cost 
and speed equally extraordinary ; of the Canal Project, designed to 
unleash the oil wells of Norman ; and of the construction of chains 
of airfields and landing-grounds which are the beginning of the 
transpolar air-routes which are now transforming all our conceptions 
of global strategy and travel. 

But Canadian opinion is sharply divided as regards the future 
of the North-West. The enthusiasts claim that we are witnessing 
the conquest of Canada’s last and most important frontier. They 
look to the discovery of more and more mineral deposits. They 
point out that climatic conditions are not so terrible as they have 
hitherto been assumed to be; at Aklavik, which is within the 
Arctic Circle, good vegetable crops can be grown during the short 
summer months, and further South there are at least two areas 
capable of limited but useful wheat production. The completed 
Alcan Highway will not only be a vital staging-route for the supply 
of the great air-bases, it will also resound to the cheerful klaxons 
of great hordes of automobile tourists from Canada and the United 
States ; and both Alaska and the North-West will become summer 
playgrounds. 

The other school of thought prefers to approach the North-West 
with a certain caution. It points out that the vast works now in 
progress stem from urgent military necessities, which are not neces- 
sarily the same as peace-time needs. The Alcan Highway is, there- 
fore, more of a military undertaking by Canada and the U.S.A. 
than anything else. Will Canada, it is asked, be able to face the 
enormous upkeep cost of the highway under a peace-time economy? 
The sceptics further claim that there is as yet no certain knowledge 
of the make-up of mineral deposits in the North-West, and that 
too much confidence must not be placed in their inexhaustibility. 
The true answer will probably be found to lie somewhere between 
these two extreme points of view. It seems certain that as regards 
long-distance flying the routes across the North-West Territories 
will remain vital, and will be much expanded. By the same token 
the Norman Wells oilfields will, at the least, be necessary suppliers 
of fuel to the air fleets on these routes. Air-routes needs, together 
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with the oilfields and various mining projects, will make necessary 
a moderate growth of populaticn, although the communities are 
likely to remain comparatively smali in numbers. At the same time, 
the development of small-scale subsistence agriculture in some areas 
will assist in serving the food needs of these communities, which 
otherwise would be entirely dependent on foods (many of them 
dehydrated to save weight) flown in from the South. 

In considering the future population of the North-West, the 
Eskimo race would appear to be of considerable importance. The 
Eskimos, unlike the Indians, are not a dying race, and they show 
every sign of being able to assimilate some of the ideas and skills 
of modern Western civilisation. It seems likely that the Canadian 
Government, which has already shown a close interest in the 
development of the Eskimo, and which has already introduced rein- 
deer to their territories to compensate for the dwindling of the 
caribou herds, will in the post-war period take further steps which 
will match the work being done by the U.S.S.R. authorities on the 
Northern Tundra of Russia. 

When one views in ali their vast perspective the resources of 
the whole of Canada, the question of population begins to assume 
major proportions. Nearly all Canadians would agree that I1} 
million is a completely inadequate figure; that Canada could, on 
@ conservative estimate, double her present population, and that in 
doing so she would increase her productivity and prosperity to 
a very great degree. Various estimates have been given of the total 
population which Canada could support under optimum conditions 
of world economic organisation. They range from 35 millions to 
150 millions. The latter figure presumably refers to a distant 
future, when the populating of the Northern Tundra under 
reasonable living conditions becomes a practical possibility. For 
immediate purposes the figure of 35 million is probably the 
most sensible to consider. How this is to be achieved is a matter 
for argument. The Federal Government has not yet made any 
statement on a post-war immigration policy ; but one may presume 
that it will not be much longer delayed. That a carefully planned 
and properly safeguarded policy of immigration is a matter of 
necessity for Canada wouid be denied by few. It would bring to 
mere rapid fruition those great possibilities both for Canada and 
the world which are now so abundantly and vigorously evident. 


UNIVERSITY SAILORS 


By D. G. DODDS 


HE Admiralty has become the patron of the “arts.” This 
venerable and vital institution has established a precedent of 
considerable vision in Service and University worlds, a precedent 
which seems to hold great promise for the future both of Service 
training itself and of the individuals involved. It was recently revealed 
that more than 170 ships, from corvettes to battleships, had been 
added to the Royal Navy in 1943, and that, if similar craft were in- 
cluded, the figure would exceed 2,000. What this almost incredible 
figure means to the Navy in terms of officers, as well as ratings, can be 
imagined. The supply of ratings has been dealt with largely by the 
allocation of future age-groups as they are enlisted under the National 
Service Acts, but the supply and training of potential officers has 
presented the Service with problems never experienced before in all 
our naval history. 

The predominance of smaller ships has caused a sharp rise in the 
proportion of officers to ratings, a rise which is likely to continue. 
In the junior ranks R.N.V.R. officers already out-number their R.N. 
counterparts to such an extent that the latter have become the 
exception rather than the rule. And still the demand continues. 
The modern junior naval officer is likely to receive independent 
responsibilities to an extent unheard of by his predecessor in 1914. 
Hundreds of small ships in active fighting operations are commanded 
by Lieutenants and Sub-Lieutenants, R.N.V.R. The high degree of 
initiative and cool judgement necessary to carry out these duties 
efficiently will be appreciated, and training methods have been 
gradually adapted to the need for stimulating personal powers of 
leadership as well as professional skill. Power of decision, power of 
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command, and the faculty of understanding the men who form the 
ships’ companies must be acquired to a higher degree than ever, 

The Admiralty, through the Admiral Commanding Reserves and 
his staff, have devised an experimental form of initial naval training 
at the Universities, which combines educational and Service training 
to a remarkable extent. Public and secondary school students ¢ 
sound personality and mental capacity are interviewed by Selectigg 
Boards, entered into the Navy as Seamen, Airmen, or Marines, ang 
then, while still on the Reserve list, are drafted for a six monthy 
course to one of six University Institutions (Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool and Cardiff), where they undergo 
naval training for one or two days each week, and for the remaindg 
of the time live the life of normal undergraduates, studying su 
University subjects as they may choose and enjoying their full staty 
as undergraduates. They are encouraged to take a full part ip 
University life, and to derive the utmost value from their six monthy 
sojourn. At the end of this period they are required to pass examina. 
tions in both naval and academic subjects before a further shorn 
period at a naval training establishment (where the normal training 
is curtailed), and at sea. 

The Navy is not the first service to establish University courses 
for commission candidates, but it has initiated a most interesting and 
important departure. A naval undergraduate may select for study 
any subjects from a wide range, which includes practically all ars 
and sciences. He is encouraged particularly to choosé subjects likely 
to be useful to him in after life or those which interest him mos 
intensely. This is somewhat of an innovation in University Service 
Short Courses. There had hitherto been a tendency to require young 
service probationers to study certain specific science subjects (particu- 
larly physics and engineering) which have a direct bearing upon their 
ultimate specialist job in the service concerned. The effect of this, 
coupled with the Government’s decision to abolish deferment for 
male arts students, has been, as we all know, the falling of honours 
and pass schools in literature, languages, history, economics, &c, 
almost exclusively into feminine hands. This is no doubt defensible 
at a time when concentration of man-power is a paramount necessity, 
but it may have surprising results in the post-war years when we lock 
for leadership from our young ex-Service men,—leadership, that is 
to say, in the dynamic sense, for democracy and all our causes may 
well be lost in the fog of victory unless our young men both enter 
and leave the conflict with a deep understanding of the issues 
involved and a lively interest in reconstruction in the widest sense, 
Service life is not normally conducive to the production of interest 
in wide issues. Life at sea (and no doubt in the air or in a tank), 
encourages a natural preoccupation with the immediate piece of war 
in hand. Disasters and victories elsewhere are alike greeted as 
events in some distant planet, with no likely influence upon a 
offensive E Boat, or a persistent Dornier. The seed of democratic 
intelligence must be planted beforehand and be well sprouted if 
it is to survive the rigours of a very personal war. Under- 
graduate naval ratings aged 173-18}, drafted after enrolment 
into the service to a University Naval Division as their first training 
unit, are the only fit young men of their age in this country who 
are now permitted to study non-scientific subjects. 

It would seem impossible, per se, to combine into one intelligible 
whole a system requiring instantaneous obedience to orders and 
conformity to routing with another which throws the onus of learn- 
ing and of attendance at lectures very largely upon the student 
himself, but the results have so far belied the assumption. The 
reason is self-evident, and could be noted with advantage in all 
training quarters. Self-discipline will evolve where self-respect 18 
encouraged. The raw material is probably the best the country 
can produce, and the young men bring a high degree of enthusiasm 
to their training, but this would all be brought to naught were they 
not encouraged to regard themselves as individuals with personalities 
and powers of their own to develop. 

Every effort is made by the officers in chaige of naval taint- 
ing, not only to develop a practical proficiency in seamanship, 
navigation, signals. &c., but no encourage an interest in the causes 
of the war and the problems of reconstruction. Debates and dis- 
cussion groups are held in addition to the normal University meet- 
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ings. Economics and history are among frequently selected Uni- 
versity subjects~and most active interest is shown in all current 
fairs. Recent free discussions disclosed interesting trends in the 
youths at one University Naval Division, who are drawn from a 
wide section of society. The following resolutions, among others, 
were adopted. 

«Economics must in future be dominated by morals.” 

“The main crisis of the war will occur after the end of the 


fighting.” 


“ An international democratic authority is essential to future world 
order.” 

“Barbarism will recur unless Germany experiences complete 
military defeat.” 

These discussions produce some excellent speaking and are most 
popular. They are quite free in all respects and are organised by 
the men themselves with only the advice of the officers, who attend 
if invited to lead a discussion or to act as normal participants, The 
University authorities co-operate generously by sending along 
occasionally an eminent authority to speak on his particular subject. 

The results of the first, experimental course, have been regarded 
as satisfactory by the Admiralty and the Universities. Academic 
standards were surprisingly high in view of the short period allowed 
and the scope of the additional naval work. Later training estab- 
lishments have reported with gratifying enthusiasm on the value 
of the course in both naval and academic fields. How this will 
work out when the men themselves are commissioned and take up 
their real responsibility at sea or in the air it is too early to say, but 
the present indications are promising. 

Such is the demand of the “new” Navy for officers. All senior 
age-groups have long since been enlisted. The bulk of the best 
raw material is therefore drawn now from the youths of the genera- 
tion which has grown up during the war and now feels the stirring 
of a maritime urge in its blood, an urge easily stimulated by a sea- 
war offering so much independence, responsibility, and excitement 
to the junior officer. These young men will, it is hoped, discharge 
the responsibilities given to them with a distinction and enthusiasm 
grounded, not only in professsional ability but also in a deeper 
understanding of the issues at stake derived from their all too brief 
period at the Universities. 


MONTE CASSINO 


By L. G. WICKHAM LEGG 


HE great convent of Monte Cassino, swept by the surge of 
T war, will soon cease, if it has not already ceased, to exist. The 
fact irresistibly recalls a night and a day spent under its hospitable 
roof more than forty years ago. Reverence for the past made it 
impossible not to feel a certain thrill when approaching the resting- 
place of St. Benedict, the founder of the great order of Black Monks, 
and of his sister, St. Scholastica ; nor indeed must it be forgotten that 
when asked to sign a petition to avert the threatened dissolution 
of the monastery, Dean Stanley, though of another communion, said 
he would sign it “with both hands.” 

Forty years ago Cassino was the one stopping-place of the 
expresses between Rome and Naples, so, though not a place fre- 
quented. by the ordinary tourist, it was easy of access, and, as our 
arrival was expected, a carriage was ready to meet us at the bottom 
of the long climb from the station to the monastery, over 1,500 feet 
above. It was a slow business, for motor-cars were then as infre- 
quent a sight in Italy as they were here, even though the first 
motor I ever saw was threading the traffic in the streets of Milan 
four years before such a vehicle was allowed in Britain. But our 
driver was talkative, and whiled away the time, not failing to point 
out to us, when it came into sight, the peak of Vesuvius, not 
yet truncated by the eruption of 1906. It was past sunset when 
we arrived and received a warm-hearted welcome from the monks 
and the courteous greetings of the kindly German-American abbot, 
whose name, if I rermember aright, was Klug. Supper and con- 
versation occupied the early part of the evening, but we were very 
feady to go to our rooms in the forestieria along the hotel-like 
corridors of the monastery. The accommodation, as was fitting in 
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such a place, was not luxurious, for the linen was rough and the 
floors bare, but it was scrupulously clean, and though the bed 
was hard, it was none the worse for that to weary limbs. 

At four in the morning a bell rang in the corridor ; my companion, 
as a liturgical expert, was glad to rise in pitch darkness in order 
to hear a monastic mattins, but I waited for the first glimmer of 
dawn, and then went to the window to see what [ could of the 
landscape. The reward was immensely rich. Imagine the view 
from Birdlip, only with mountains rising to thousands of feet, and 
far more precipitous and with a narrower valley, with snow-covered 
peaks on the left to take the place of the South Welsh hills and 
stretching away to another range on the extreme right correspond- 
ing to the Malvern hills. Below in the plain an eminence, but larger 
and steeper, reminded the spectator of the hill of Churchdown. 
Switzerland itself would with difficulty have rivalled the spectacle 
as the light slowly penetrated into the green valley below and 
revealed at our very feet the railway-station of Cassino. 

After breakfast came the conventual High Mass, said at St. Gregory’s 
altar in the nave of the ornate baroque church in honour of the 
“Apostle of the English” whose festival it was. Two features 
of the service impressed themselves on my mind. The less startling 
was the dignity and reverence with which the service was conducted, 
in sharp contrast with the almost incredible slovenliness of the 
Chapter Mass at Salerno the day before ; the other was the music. 
We were still in the days of Pope Leo XIII, and Italian church 
music had not yet been overshackled by the well-intentioned reforms 
of Pope Pius X, and I think that even on St. Gregory’s Day we 
had no anthems in Gregorian chant. But our surprise may be 
imagined when, at the Elevation, the organist played a voluntary 
having as its theme the melody associated in the minds of English- 
men with Isaac Watts’s hymn orf the Passion. At once a host of 
questions arose. How did that melody, written by an obscure 
English composer, come to a monastery in Southern Italy? Did 
the organist realise the full appropriateness of the tune to the 
Elevation at any Mass, but more especially to the feast of St. 
Gregory, to whom, as the legend tells, it was granted in a vision 
at that moment in the service to 

“survey the wondrous Cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died” ? 
What again would good Isaac Watts have said had he been told 
that music connected with his poetry was to be used for.a “ Popish” 
service? Questions like these passed through my mind then, and 
have often passed since ; but whenever I hear the hymn my mind 
goes back to Monte Cassino. 

The service over, we went to work in the bright and spacious 
library, where there were manuscripts to consult, and in the after- 
noon started back again down the hairpin-bended road to Cassino, 
past caves any one of.which might have been that in which 
St. Benedict lived, but which presumably are now being used 
for purposes of war on which the mind prefers not to rest. 
But the recollections that will never fade are those of our kindly 
hosts, of the colours of Nature during that sunrise, and, above all, 
of the coincidence (if it were such) that brought that particular 
music to be played at that particular point in a service in honour 
of that particular saint. Indeed, a fanciful optimist might see an 
omen of a common Christian religion in the linking, by the wordless 
language of music, of the poetry of an English Protestant Non- 
conformist of two centuries ago with the liturgy that bears the name 
of the great Italian bishop who, eleven centuries earlier, placed our 
ancestors under so great a debt. 


WAR-TIME GRACE 


Tue throng who brake, on that hill-head, 
The herd-boy’s loaves of barley-bread 
And small Lake-fishes, knew that they 
Were fed in no accustomed way. 
Nor now are we! Here let us then 
To Heaven—and certain sailor-men— 
Give sober thanks, in sober mood 
Of very humble gratitude. 
M. S. Herrtes. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N the morning of St. Valentine I watched the birds below my 

window with special curiosity. They had had a rough night 
of it, these littl Kentish birds, since the guns had thundered 
from east and west and the bombs had screamed among the wood- 
lands. The dawn was harsh, moreover, and the loam coated with 
frost. It seemed an inauspicious day on which to choose a nest- 
mate for a whole year. After so restless a night, upon so harsh a 
morning, how could they be expected tc exercise that discrimina- 
tion, that careful poise and thoughtfulness which St. Valentine 
demands? During those eleven hours between sunrise and suns-t 
on February 14th a decision is imposed upon them which will 
affect months of married happiness. The robin who for the last 
six weeks has watched with sympathy my endeavours to extract 
the celandine from among the tulips, who has gazed with awe at 
my unending battle with that most noxious of all weeds (pregnant 
as Diana of Ephesus) must now, before night comes, choose his 
wife. She will hop all careless into his territory, and he, after 
assuming all the attitudes of affronted pugnacity, will suddenly, at 
about 4 p.m., recognise in her his mate. And thereafter there 
will be two robins among the cabbages instead of one. It seems 
curious to me that the two St. Valentines who died on the same 
day under the Emperor Claudius and were both buried near the 
Via Flaminia, should have decreed that on February 14th all birds 
in Europe and the United States should enter upon a contract of 
marriage. It seems even stranger that this happy festival, so rich 
in insinuation and opportunity, should have lost all hold upon our 
national habits. Gone are the ‘days when the young Victorians 
would send each other little missives of lace-paper enriched with 
simple verses. Gone are the days when our grandmothers would 
rise early on February 14th to empty the post-box before their 
parents were awake. The feast of St. Valentine today is honoured 
only by the birds. And for them it is a day of deep perplexity. 

* * 7 

It was not always so. On consulting my table-book I find that 
Shakespeare dragged St. Valentine quite suddenly into Hamlet and 
in the simple lines: 

“And I a maid at your window 
To be your Valentine.” 
Donne was inspired by this festival to become almost gay: 
“ Hail, Bishop Valentine, whose day this is ; 
And all the air is thy diocese, 
And all the chirping choristers 
And other birds are thy parishioners ; 
Thou marriest every year 
The lyric lark and the grave whispering dove, 
The sparrow, that neglects his life for love, 
The household bird with the red stomacher.” 
And Charles Lamb devoted to the subject one of his most Elian 
passages: 

“ Hail to thy returning festival, old Bishop Valentine! Great is 
thy name in the rubric, thou venerable Archflamen of Hymen! 
Immortal go-between ; who and what manner of person art thou? 
Art thou but a name, typifying the restless principle which impels 
poor humans to seek perfection in union? Or wert thou indeed a 
mortal prelate, with thy tippet and thy rochet, thy apron on and 
decent lawn sleeves? ” 

We can answer only a portion of Charles Lamb’s question. One 
of the two St. Valentines whose feasts are jointly celebrated upon 
February 14th was a Roman priest ; the other was Bishop of Terni. 
Rut to our materialistic age the name of Valentine suggests a tank. 
And not, it would seem, a very effective tank at that. 

* * * * 

In London, on this feast of St. Valentine, the darkness descended 
early accompanied by gusts of rain which were as cold as snow. 
The traffic lights glimmered upon the wet pavements and the white 
topees of the United States military policemen shone like puff- 
balls in a wood. It seemed to me that the two St. Valentines 
had fixed thei festival prematurely, and that if we in England 
are to have our feast of the spring, we must fix it somewhat later, 


in April, let us say, or May. Since although in our wet js 
the sloth of February is sometimes stirred by strange presages ¢ 
warmth, we know that we have before us the four weeks of Mar 
when the vanes will remain fixed for days on end in the wing 
from the north-east. The “first warm days of March” which th 
poets have sung with such emotion seldom come to us before April 
and even then we may find snowdrifts among the daffodils, |, js 
for this reason, I suppose, that those who determine such matty 
have been for so long opposed to a fixed Easter. Let that festiyy 
remain as variable as our climate. And let us not be flattered inj 
supposing that on any settled day the spring will come. 
* * * * 

It is salutary, none the less (it is, as the saying goes, “ good for 
public morale ”), that there should be some fixed day on which th 
people can celebrate the end of winter and the coming of spring 
We have our Saw rnalia to tide us over the dark Christmas days; 
the French have their first of January and all the visits and presents 
which it entails; why should we not fix the fifteenth of April as 
the day on which we celebrate our victories, the change to double 
summer time, and the banishment of darkness by light? I have 
often described the great spring festival of the Persians—the Festiva 
of No Ruz. It remains for ever with me as the loveliest of all 
national feasts. For on that day in March the winter, in the Persian 
uplands, turns overnight to spring. The plums and cherries, the 
apricots and the peaches, burst, as it were, simultaneously inw 
pink and white among the valleys of the Elburz, and in the arid 
wilderness which surrounds the cities and the gardens the frail and 
colourless iris pokes its soft nose among the stones. That is a 
great holiday for all the Persians. Old men and children, young 
men and maidens, put on new clothes to greet the New Year, and 
from the darkness of the cupboard they bring out small pots o 
wheat, showing thin blades of vivid green above the soil. The whole 
population streams out to the gardens above the town, sitting in 
gay groups together in the sunshine or under the plane trees, 
munching nougat and pistachio nuts all day, and intoning happily 
together the verses of Jalal-ad-din, of S’adi and Hafiz. And when 
the sun begins to drop behind the mountains and the great cone 
of Demavend flushes pink in the east, they stream back again 
towards the city and the dust rises above them as a pall of scarlet 
smoke. 

* * * * 

We have been accused of taking our pleasures sadly, and it is 
indeed true that a certain national self-consciousness precludes us 
from giving loud expression to such gaiety as we possess. It is 
true also that, whereas in more sunlit countries the songs which 
washerwomen or fishermen sing to themselves rise like fountains of 
gaiety up into the light, our own street-singers (and they are few 
enough) group miserably together and emit dirges while the pennies 
drop into a damp cloth cap. How rarely in England does some 
sudden song spring up from a backyard as in Andalusia or Sicily, 
bringing a smile of startled happiness to every mouth! I am pre- 
pared to believe that there was once a Merry England in which 
the villagers danced upon the green and sang choruses together in 
complete abandon. But when we seek to revive these gaieties 4 
ghastly chill of artificiality comes to check our revelry. Only 
among the smoke and beer of music halls or in the great populat 
gusts which sweep football crowds do we find some breath of that 
breeze of common gaiety which once (we are repeatedly assured) 
was ours. It cannot all be a mere question of climate or of puritanism, 
since in the fun-fairs of Moscow and Leningrad we can hear laughter 
which is Andalusian in its happiness. Is it that we are in fact a fe- 
served and unspontaneous folk? Perhaps when we have our Beveridge 
and all our municipal and rural delights we shall more readily forget 
the crushing need of respectability and laugh out loud. And perhaps 
in 1954, returning through lit streets on the feast of St. Valentine, 
I shall become aware that the youth of England have at last 
remembered that youth is a gay and perishable thing. 
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THE THEATRE 


«Hamlet.’’ At the New. 

t must confess that I went to see Robert Helpmann’s Hamlet antici- 
pating a disastrous failure, and this cannot be considered surprising, 
since his only appearances on the stage up to the present have been 
in ballet. It is true that he excels in miming rather than in dancing 
and that his performances as the doll-maker in Coppélia and in his 
own remarkable nightmare ballet of Hamlet—to name no others— 
have been of outstanding merit ; also that in Comus he had a speak- 
ing role in which he spoke exceedingly well; but none of this gave 
one sufficient grounds for supposing that he could act—even with 
moderate success—the most difficult and exacting role in dramatic 
literature, a role in which many famous actors have proved 
inadequate. 

Nevertheless, I have to record that Mr. Helpmann’s is the best 
Hamlet I have ever seen, and I have seen most in our day, from 
Forbes-Robertson and John Barrymore to Laurence Olivier, Ernest 
Milton and John Gielgud. Yet Mr. Helpmann is by no means ideally 
endowed by nature for the part. He is slightly built, of less than 
average height, like most good dancers, and his voice is light in 
quality. In spite of these apparent handicaps, he is tremendously 
impressive, and the chief reason for his success is not merely his 
intelligence—for there have been notably intelligent Hamlets who 
notwithstanding this were failures—but the truth and sincerity of his 
conception of the part. He convinces me that here more than in 
other actors’ performance known to me is Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 
The key-speech to Hamlet’s character (which, however, is all of piece 
throughout the play, both in word and action) is in Act ITI, Scene I, 
in which occurs the famous line, once universally misunderstood : 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all. 


The word conscience here, of course, does not mean conscience 
in the narrower moral sense, but consciousness, sensitive awareness, 
and Hamlet’s tragedy is just his possession of this profounder aware- 
ness than is normal. The horror with which the murderous sen- 
suality of his mother fills him goes so deep that the very springs of 
his life are poisoned, and this is well brought out in the present 
production by Margot Graham’s clever portrayal of the Queen as a 
beautiful sensual woman, naturally lovable but not naturally chaste. 
Most actresses shirk the part and the Queen appears as a mere 
dummy, but Miss Graham’s performance gives the support essential 
to Mr. Helpmann’s imaginative and poetic conception. This con- 
ception gets across primarily because there is none of the usual 
sham Shakespearean ranting in the production. Mr. Helpmann 
speaks quietly, always distinctly, and with nowhere a false emphasis. 
His quietness may let us miss some of the lyric beauty of Shake- 
speare’s lines, but this, I think, is intentional ; he has chosen to 
suggest rather than to underline, and nearly all actors make the 
fatal mistake of underlining and exaggerating when they speak poetry, 
thus totally destroying its beauty, whereas Mr. Helpmann, by con- 
centrating on truth rather than beauty, convinces by his sincere and 
natural (but oh! how exceedingly difficult to achieve!) simplicity. 
The result is that we feel that everything that Hamlet says could 
not be said otherwise, and this reality makes the performance 
intensely exciting. As Ophelia Miss Pamela Brown was worthy of 
her-Hamlet—delicate, sensitive and passionate. I must not omit to 
praise the effective costumes and décor by Leslie Hurry. The pro- 
duction has many merits, among them a dramatic unity of 
atmosphere (the moving drop-cloth when Hamlet follows the ghost 
of the King is a mistake), and several striking and legitimate crowd 
effects. Gus McNaughton’s First Gravedigger is excellent, and 
Basil Sydney looked well as Claudius, but was too casual, failing 
to give the necessary forcefulness to the part. Claudius should inspire 
fear; this would help the audience to understand more clearly how 
necessary it was for Hamlet to feign madness. One could write at 
great length about this production, which ought to draw full houses 
to the New Theatre nightly. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Lodger.”” At the New Gallery.——** The Partisans.” At the 
Tatler.._-** His Butler’s Sister.”’ At the Leicester Square. 
Lurip colour is lent to my recent fear of a revival of the horror-film 
by the appearance this week of The Lodger, which follows in the 
tejuvenated footsteps of Phantom of the Opera. The Lodger is also 
an old film remade, the original version having been directed by 
Alfred Hitchcock in the days before the sound-film. (How much 


easier it was to be sinister when one was also silent.) The modern 
version of The Lodger utilises a distinguished cast and generous 
helpings of solid carbon-dioxide to simulate the Hollywood concep- 
tion of perpetual East-End fog. I wonder how many producers 
these days are choosing their subjects primarily with the object of 
employing this swirling new ghostliness. The mysterious medical 
gentleman who later turns out te be a bowdlerised version of Jack 
the Ripper is played with appropriate writhings of soul and visage 
by Mr. Laird Cregar. Miss Merle Oberon is hopelessly miscast as 
a domesticated young middle-class dancer with her own daring 
version of the can-can. Mr. George Sanders as the amorous inspec- 
tor from Scotland Yard is under-cast almost to the point of non- 
appearance. On the acting side, however, the film is redeemed by 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Sarah Allgood, who, as the dancer’s 
parents, do their decent and sensible best to turn the whole pro- 
duction into a neat, intimate little domestic comedy and take an 
eminently practical view of the regular shrieks of Mr. Cregar’s 
professionally dissected victims. The Partisans shows the fate of 
Russian villagers who have fallen into the hands of the enemy 
and the work of a number of guerilla groups dispersed in the 
rear of the winding Nazi front. I should like to have known 
more about their broad strategies and the dovetailing of their 
attacks with those of the Red Army, but on weapons, way 
of life and day-to-day tactics the film is illuminating. In 
this kind of production it is the shape of a detonating charge, 
the kind of food being eaten and the spontaneous natural gestures 
which mean more than scenes carefully staged by the camera-man 
to re-enact some heroic episode which could not be completely 
photographed at the time of its occurrence. There is one extra- 
ordinary shot of guerillas advancing under fire in which we see a 
man shot. Scarce!y realising what has happened, he tries to walk 
on, but finally, step by step, subsides to the ground. 

In His Butler’s Sister Miss Deanna Durbin is in good voice and 
is assisted in the early sequences by pleasant backstairs comedy 
Director Frank Borzage, however, seems determined to make us 
cry as well as laugh, and this proves embarrassing to the histrionic 
powers of Mr. Pat O’Brien and Mr. Franchot Tone, and petrifying 
for Miss Durbin. EpGAR ANSTEY. 


ART 
The Lefevre Galleries and the Society of Antiquaries. 

Ceci. CoLLins, who shows drawings and paintings at the Lefevre 
Galleries, is an artist who has been biding his time (he is now 
thirty-seven) before coming out into the open with this one-man 
show, which has considerable interest. His habit of vision is poeti- 
cal and—owing something as it does to Picasso, Chagali and Klee— 
original. His figures are fanciful and dreamlike, which is not to 
imply that they are surrealist, but are much more completely rea- 
lised and “ carried over” than is usual in the work of contemporary 
painters who rely on poetically conceived statements rather than on 
observed-formal ones. This is because Mr. Collins has a real feel- 
ing for materials, using paint and (in drawing) a fine line with 
enough sensibility for his ideas to grow and elaborate themselves, 
instead of getting killed off in the process of being transferred to 
paper or canvas. On the whole, the series of Fools and the smaller 
paintings are the most completely successful, but he has the equip- 
ment to go far. 

A little-advertised exhibition of interest is being held at the 
Society of Antiquaries (Burlington House), and is open to the public 
at reasonable times on request. It demonstrates by means of books, 
drawings and photographs, which have been collected and brilliantly 
arranged by the society’s secretary, Mr. T. D. Kendrick, the ten- 
dencies of archaeological and topographical illustration from the six- 
teenth century to the present one. The order is roughly chrono- 
logical, beginning with manuscript drawings by the early Heralds 
and proceeding with publications of the Royal Society, the Society 
of Antiquaries itself, and works by individuals dealing with ecclesio- 
logy, pre-history and so on. There are sections devoted to monu- 
ments, stained glass, brasses, the work of single archaeologists such 
as William Stukeley, and single artists such as Cotman ; and there 
is a special section on Stonehenge, showing the extraordinary changes 
in habits of vision that are represented by successive views of this 
monument, from the time it was first illustrated, in a fourteenth- 
century English illumination. Among other things worth looking 
at in this excellent exhibition are the coloured aquatints of pave- 
ments and stained glass by William Fowler, of Winterton, and some 
very beautiful Victorian photographs. JOHN PIPER. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE SUBSTANCE OF SOIL 


Sir,—If Mother Earth is misused long enough she hits back and wipes 
out her misusers. This has happened often in history, as witness many 
man-made deserts that once blossomed as the rose. It is an actual fact 
that character is largely a product of the soil. Many years of murdered 
food from deadened soil has made us too tame. We are becoming a 
nation of yes-men and she-men. We must restore our soil into life again 
er go under and be dominated by a more manly race. 

For some fifty years we in England have been progressively killing 
with chemicals the live moulds, bacteria, earthworms, and other living 
things which create what is called “humus” (Latin for ground ”), 
without a continually renewed supply of which the soil becomes increas- 
ingly deadened and dried up, and finally completely infertile and desert. 
Mammonism, the worship of money with which to buy power—which 
is always abused—has drugged our soil with chemical de-fertilisers to 
stimulate & into giving unnaturally large crops of inferior fodder and 
food to form an inferior folk, has thereby murdered our soil’s teeming 
population of microscopic unpaid labourers for our health, and has mined 
out our soil’s fertility for money instead of farming it for food and always 
replacing the fertility extracted. England was originally mostly forest, 
with the usual deep humus fertility found under forest trees. This 
forest fertility was slowly used up for centuries without being replaced ; 
until its low fertality so reduced the disease resistance of our people that 
the Black Death, between 1348 and 1352, wiped opt more than three- 
quarters of the population of England. Once again Mother Earth had 
hit back. The subsequent sheep farming, necessitated by the lack of 
farm labour, re-fertilised our soil by the natural labourless_sheet- 
composting resulting from flocks of sheep. From that new fertility there 
sprang the great Elizabethan Englishmen. Collation of old records shows 
that our greatness rises and falls with the living fertility of our soil. And 
now, many years of exhausted and chemically murdered soil, and of 
devitalised food from it, has softened our bodies, and, still worse, softened 
The character-forming hormones are now known 
10 be affected by the food eaten. That “ you are what you eat” is true 
physically, and largely true mentally and spiritually as well. Physically, 
we cannot do what our grandfathers could do. Mentally, many have 
become less like self-reliant men and more like cattle, easily “ directed,” 
“ planned,” and “ social-serviced ” to be eventually herded by some more 
manly domineering race to slaughter in causes other than our own. 

But now, just in time to save us, the introduction and extension of the 
ege-old composting method of returning to the soil all taken from it 
is beginning to revive English soil and English men. Among intelligent 
people, the health-motive is becoming stronger than the profit-motive. 
The two motives do not necessarily conflict. They can in fact help 
each other in many ways. Composting is beginning a new era of soil 
fertility in England similar to that begun by the sheep after the Black 
Death. The recently perfected mechanical power grab for digging up 
end loading the farmyard muck heap into carts for transport to the 
compost-heap cuts out the heavy hand-labour of digging it out and 
loa@ing it. To regain a sufficiently deep reserve of living soil fertility, 
air must soméhow be let into the subsoil below the tillable upper layer, 
10 sustain there the life of the bacteria, burrowing worms, and other 
living things of a living soil. The natural way to let the air in would 
be to allow England to revert to forest for a hundred years. A quicker 
way is to use basic slag from our steel furnaces to loosen the subsoil. 
The quickest way of all is to use the powerful yet light-stepping cater- 
pillar tractors now available (which could have producer-coal-gas or 
hydrogen engines to use British coal irstead of foreign oil) to drag 
through suitable soil deep enough for it a vertical blade about two feet 
deep. A one foot wide horizontal wedge at the lower end of the blade 
lifts and breaks up, for two feet on either side of the blade, the two feet 
of soil above the wedge, and then lets it drop again. This leaves a 
four-foot breadth of shattered earth two feet deep, with a two inch wide 
slot cut along the middle of it by the vertical blade to let the air in. 
This operation is called “ subsoiling.” One man on one tractor can 
subsoil nine to ten acres in a day. Ploughing the top soil is better done 
more_slowly by those natural composters, horses, whose wastes are worth 
more than their work. By subsoiling and composting our soil we could 
entirely feed ourselves in two years, and actually export food in five years. 

The only way to regain our punch, our character, our lost virtues, and 
with them the freedom natural to islanders, is to subsoil and compost 
our land so as to allow moulds, bacteria, and earthworms to re-make 
living soil to nourish Englishmen’s bodies and spirits. Chemicals have 
had their poisonous day. It is now the worm’s turn to re-form the 
manhood of England.—Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY BOWLES. 

25 Catherine Place, S.W. 1. 
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THE EDITOR 
PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION 


S1r,—It is becoming more and more difficult for a believer in the repre. 
sentative system to see why, if the arguments in support of the elector 
truce are valid, by-elections should be held at all today. 

At the present moment all parties are pledged to support the Gover. 
ment. If the electors say that whether they vote for Conservative, Libera), 
Labour or Communist they are voting for the Prime Minister, as leader 
of the war effort, the reply is “ Perfectly true, if the candidate you vole 
for belongs to the party which won the seat in 1935, otherwise you are 
little short of a traitor to your country. If you refuse to be bound by the 
choice that you or some of you made eight and a half years ago, you a 
* sabotaging the war effort’ or ‘ backing a swindle.’ ” 

When to this is added the fact that you may be invited to vote for; 
man whose military duties will, or should, make it impossible for him 
to attend to the concerns of his constituents or to attend regularly in the 
House, does it not become ridiculous to use the word representation in 
connexion with such procedure? Would it not be better to leave the 
seat vacant, inviting the electors instead to pass a general vote of conf. 
dence in the Government if they wish to show their loyalty? 

You cannot have it both ways. Either the member of parliament 
represents the electors, and an election registers their freely expressed 
opinion, or he represents the central party organisation, a by-election js 
a test of obedience and discipline, not of considered judgement, and a 
such it becomes worthless as evidence of the feeling of the country—] 
am, yours faithfully, HELEN M. Cam. 

Girton College, Cambridge. 


Sir,—If, as you have urged, a real reform of the machinery of repre 
sentative government is to result from the Speaker’s Conference on 
Electoral Reform, will not the Conference have to face the question 
whether the communities which now make up our national democracy 
can be adequately represented in a House of Commons, all but twelve 
of whom are elected by geographical constituencies? Most British electors, 


including many women, have today a stronger sense of community with. 


those who share their occupation than with those who live in their neigh- 
bourhood: a university teacher living in a suburb of Manchester. finds 
that a member for one of the university constituencies understands his 
point of view and expresses it in Parliament far more readily than the 
member for his particular division of the city. Yet, apart from the 
representation of university graduates in the House of Commons—and. if 
you like, of the Church of England in the House of Lords—the parlia- 
mentary representation of occupational communities is at present accidental 
and haphazard. The standpoint of the professional soldier, for instance, 
is only voiced at Westminster when a representative army man happens 
to have won a territorial seat. 

Might not the Speaker’s Conference consider how to combine an occu- 
pational with a residential franchise? If, for example, half the members 
of the House of Commons were to represent occupational communities 
and if every citizen had two votes, one depending on the nature of his 
work and the other (as at present) on his place of residence, the House 
of Commons would be more representative of communities than it is 
today ; and public interest in the election and subsequent doings of its 
members might be greatly enhanced. MAXWELL GARNETT. 


IS ENGLISH DOOMED? 


S1r,—I should like, if I may, to express the pleasure and entire agreement 
with which I read Mr. C. S. Lewis’s vindication of the place which in 
the last forty years or more the study of English Literature has taken 
among humanist studies, hastened by the decay of the Classics in school 
and University. It is the first time I have read a statement of a view I 
have held with increasing conviction for long. But in case I should 
appear to be just echoing Mr. Lewis’s words, may I quote from what 
I have myself written lately? In putting together for possible publication 
the lectures I gave for many years on Rhetoric, as we still called it in 
Scotland, I was tempted in the Preface to go back on the history of 
English teaching in Aberdeen where I was student and later a Professor. 
My remarks were evoked by a recent statement that “our university 
departments of English are in the main departments for the training of 
literary critics, and pay far too little attention to the students’ own power 
of expression.” That was not, I ventured to point out, the main theme 
of the English Class as taught by Dr. Alexander Bain ; and even under 
his successor (William Minto) the lectures till Christmas were confined 
to grammar, with some philology, and composition. After that we had 
some twenty-five lectures on the history of English literature from 
Chaucer to Marlowe. It was listening to Professor Minto on the great 
mediaeval romances, Carlovingian, Arthurian and others, and on the 
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religious drama of the Middle Ages, that I, for the first time, began to 
have some inkling of what the adjective “mediaeval” meant. It was 
the same with the word “ Renaissance ” as we approached the Elizabethan 
drama. In 1893 a separate Chair of English Literature was founded 
(for hitherto the subject had gone with the Chair of Logic owing to the 
pradition of the mediaeval trivium) and I was the first occupant. With 
Minto’s teaching in my mind I, too, gave some lectures to Rhetoric, but 
the larger part of the time I devoted to a sketch of the history of our 
fiterature. But this was not with aim of attempting to give critical 
estimates of individual writers. What I thought of myself as doing was 
contributing a chapter to the history of European and English culture—the 
Middle Ages and the influence in our literature of French romance 
allegory, fabliau and lyric ; that complex movement the revival of learning 
and its effects in Reformation and Renaissance the latter substituting 
for French influence (for a time) Italian direct and indirect. It was 
impossible to approach the eighteenth century without some account of 
the great change of thought which came about at the end of the seven- 
teenth, the greatest change, Professor Stout declared, which had happened 
in human thinking since human beings began to think—the Aufklarung 
and its consequences ; and so with the reaction which produced the 
also complex movement which we call, rather imperfectly, the Romantic 
Revival. It seemed to me that in all this the English class was supplying 
something which the class of History could not in the same degree 
because of its preoccupation with constitutional changes and foreign 
relations. It is in literature that are reflected, concretely and vividly, 
those changes in the thought and feeling of a country which have their 
importance beside economic and political factors. Consider the effect of 
the Reformation on the relation of Scotland to England and to France 
respectively. I cannot but welcome, coming from Mr. Lewis, so powerful 
a statement of a fact which is so strangely overlooked in discussion of 
English Literature and its place in a liberal education —Yours, &c., 
Edinburgh. H. J. C. GRIERSON. 


YOUTH AND THE FUTURE 


Sir—It is unfortunate that an article on youth’s outlook should appear 
to have been reduced to a dispute upon the respective membership of 
Oxford’s political societies. Therefore, I do not intend to offer further 
evidence to surpass Mr. Leslie’s claims for the cadets’ support, but rather 
seek to correct his erroneous impression of the outlook of young people 
today. My experience is that youth is not preoccupied with apportioning 
the blame for past failure to any particular political party, but is acutely 
anxious that we shall achieve a lasting peace and internal prosperity after 
the war. 

I cannot believe that the majority of young people consider the Con- 
servative Party has “ruined their future” and is to be held responsible 
for the war. They may remember appeasement and Munich, but they 
also remember the Peace Pledge, the Oxford Union’s refusal “to fight 
for King and Country” and the Socialist outcry against rearmament. 
They apportion the blame for our vacillating policy to the nation as a 
whole, and not to any single political party. The assurance that “the 
majority of politically active young people de support the Labour Party ” 
may be true of many of those “ politically active” youths who are for 
ever airing their views in public. But I think they are merely a vociferous 
minority, and cannot agree that it is true of the majority of the young 
people whom I have met. The majority are inarticulate, but their ideas 
are determined.. They want freedom from bureaucracy, as well as the 
other great freedoms of the world, and they realise that all these freedoms 
will be transient, unless they are supported by a strong and united 
Empire, as the basis of all security. 

These are the traditional tenets of the Conservative Party and, I would 
still submit, are the wishes of the majority of young people today.—Yours 
faithfully, PETER CUFFE. 

Wyke Mark, Winchester. 


A PARENT’S EXPERIMENT 


Sir,—The letter from “ Officer’s Wife” in your last issue discusses a 
dilemma which has probably confronted many parents during the past 
four years, but she and her husband deserve every credit for their liberal- 
minded attitude. I advise them to go forward with their plan, if only 
for a short period of two or three years, and I venture to prophesy they 
will derive benefit as well as the children. This has been our experience 
as a result of a similar decision my wife and I made four years ago in 
respect of our*two boys, that they should attend an urban Elementary 
School from about the age of eight. 

The eldest boy made good progress at his private school, but lacked 
confidence. He acquired confidence and made excellent progress in all 
subjects. He also acquired an accent and a vigour of expression which 
bad to be corrected. After three years he secured a “special place” 
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scholarship (fee-paying) for the local Grammar School, one year earlier 
than the average. 

The second boy made poor headway at his private school and. was 
scarcely able to read after two years there, but this was changed com- 
pletely within about six months after starting at the Elementary School. 
We have had rather less trouble with accent and habits in his case. The 
standard of teaching, in spite of enormous classes, seems to be high. 
The hygienic conditions are good and all equipment is designed for its 
purpose and is excellent. 

Lastly I have acquired a great respect for, and admiration of, the 
school staff, who are performing wonders under most difficult conditions. 
The schoolmaster has organising ability which would be an asset to any 
business. 

Strangely enough the only comment I have heard from my friends 
is in praise of the idea, except those who incline to the Left, and I observe 
that for the most part the more socialistic they are, the more they incline 
to send their children to private schools! —Yours, &c., LIBERAL. 


Sir,—An “ Officer’s Wife” need have no anxieties about her children 
if she is satisfied about the head teacher. Whether it be an elementary, 
a secondary, a “prep,” or a public school, it is the Head who matters. 
As far as the educational grounding is concerned, our elementary schools 
are second to none. Add to this the right type of Head and there ,you 
have the finest educational environment for anyone’s child. We have 
many “Arnolds” (male and female) tucked away in our schools. I 
have seen and met many.—Yours, &c., C. R. PuRSER. 
Gloucester. 


RUSSIA AND THE BALTIC REPUBLICS 


S1r,—However strongly I disagree with “ Janus,” who takes for granted 
the permanency of the annexation of the Baltic States into the U.S.S.R., 
I welcome his insistence on sticking to the truth concerning the history, 
whatever course the future may take. To elaborate the citation by 
“ Janus,” may I add, for the benefit of those interested in details, that as 
late as the last day of the “elections” (July 15th, 1940) Estonian news- 
papers reported that the then Minister of Social Welfare in strong terms 
refuted any rumours about the forthcoming setting up of collective 
farms. Similarly, the idea of the formation of Soviets of the Working 
People in Estonia came up for the first time in the newspapers three days 
after the elections. Thus, whatever the detailed procedure of those 
illegal elections, they were held under false pretences. 

I am sure my countrymen (Estonians) will agree with me, that 
The Spectator’s expressed point of view, regarding the interpretation of 
recent changes in the Soviet constitution, will be recalled one day with 
satisfaction, particularly when projected on the background of so many 
Editors nowadays trying to silence their conscience by loud ovations to 
the change in letter, as if the promises were realities already. Judging 
by the echo in the Press it seems that those changes in the constitution 
have served their purpose: to help the setting at ease of the minds of 
those abroad who desire good relations with the Soviet Union, but are 
in doubt as to the price to be paid. The Baltic States are only a part 
of this pricé. Apart from the question whether appeasement pays in the 
long run, I am puzzled by why the Father Christmas of Moscow promised 
to hand back to them just those, and only those, attributes of freedom 
which, in 1940, were taken to justify the interference in their affairs, 
namely their foreign policy, and their separate armies?—Yours, &c., 

King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2. E. ARUJA. 


THE PROFIT MOTIVE 


Sir.—In his review of my book, Can We Afford It? Mr. Alan Phillips 
badly misrepresents my views on the relation between ethics and business. 
He charges me with maintaining “the hoary principle that in all affairs 
with economic character nobody will act save in the hope of acquiring 
profit.” And he says that “the Archbishop of Canterbury is politely 
warned off the track, as he has been repeatedly by all who are uncom- 
fortable at the suggestion that economic processes should be controlled 
by ethical aims.” I could quote many passages which demonstrate my 
belief, first, that business men both do and should qualify their economic 
conduct by ethical motives and, secondly, that it is the duty of the State 
to control economic processes in the pursuit of ethical aims. One must 
suffice. 

Writing of the Archbishop, I say (p. 38): “Certainly private enter- 
prise ought not to regard profits as its be-all and end-all: the pursuit of 
profit should be conditioned by standards of practice and conduct rooted 
in ethical concepts. In fact that happens. ‘Good’ firms and companies 
do nog seek the maximisation of profits without reference to higher ideals. 
Admittedly the average standard of business conduct is still pretty low. 
One of the things we can and must work for is to raise it.” To argue 
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that commercial competition must continue to be the main dynamic 
force making for material progress is not to disparage ethical motives. 
To criticise a specific economic proposal by an Archbishop is not “to 
warn him off the track.”—Yours faithfully, O. R. Hosson. 


72-3, Cheapside, E.C.2. 


“CANADA AND THE WORLD” 


Sir,—Owing to a printer’s error one of the sentences in my article on 
“Canada and the World” in your last issue went somewhat astray. As 
printed it read, 
“An increasing inhibition, in Ottawa and elsewhere, against the 
use of realistic approach to Commonwealth problems by the British 
Government will soon be overdue.” 


What I actually wrote was: 

“ An increasing number of Canadians are beginning to feel that an 
equally realistic approach to Commonwealth problems by the British 
Government will soon be overdue.” 

—Yours, &c., 


Basi. WRIGHT. 


34 Soho Square, London, W.1 
Sir,—In his very interesting article on Canada on p. 118 of your issue 
of February 11th Mr. Basil Wright tells of “a world which is busily 
revising all its map-projections to meet new facts of global strategy.” 
He then says “ Canada lies exactly between two great world Powers—the 
U.S.A. to the south and the U.S.S.R. to the north.” This is “ revision of 
map projection,” with a vengeance. Has Mr. Wright been using a polar 
projection map with the North Pole at the central point, and perhaps 
momentarily forgetting that, with such a map the ordinary compass 
bearings do not apply? Surely the land masses of the U.S.S.R. bear 
westward from Canada, even though you can fly across the polar regions 
to them.—Yours faithfully, W. A. WILLIs. 

Enfield. 


MR. BERNARD SHAW AND SURTAX .- 


Sir,—I hardly think that “ Janus,” in his remarks in your issue of 
February 4th on Mr. Shaw’s letter to The Times (evidently written with 
his tongue in his cheek), is quite fair, because he only states half the 
case. It is quite true that a man with a gross income of £50,000 a year 
still has about £4,500 to spend. But this compares with over £20,000 
before the war, so that his net income is reduced by nearly four-fifths, 
whereas that of a man with £2,000 a year gross is reduced by only about 
one-quarter. In assessing the inconveniences caused by heavy taxation 
some account should be taken of comparative pre-war and post-war net 
incomes, because the rich man usually has numerous liabilities and 
commitments of which he cannot easily divest himself without causing 
undue hardship to others, if not to himself. No doubt “Janus” and 
others might be glad to exchange incomes with the possessor of £20,000 
1 year if they could do so without materially altering their mode of 
living. But would they be so ready, if they had to take over at the 
same time all their so-called rich neighbour’s responsibilities. and com- 
mitments? I think they would be wise to hesitate long before so doing, 
unless they want to find themselves worse off than before. The rich 
man can, and generally does, cut down his personal and living expendi- 
ture to a minimum, but how about his dependants, his pensioners, his 
rates, the upkeep of his estate, &c.? These cannot easily be shuffled 
out of in a day. The maxim “ sell all that thou hast” involves many 
practical difficulties and is of doubtful value to the community. And a 
seller always postulates a purchaser. 

“Janus ” is a little wobbly in his remarks on the subject of E.P.T. 
I cannot help thinking that in spite of its unfairness in some instances 
it was for psychological, if not financial, reasons a wise imposition. 
Early on in the war I myself wrote to The Times suggesting that no 
incomes, except perhaps those of the lowest wage-earners, should, except 
under Government authority, be allowed to exceed the pre-war level 
(with the exception, of course, of normal salary and wage increases). 
I did not see then, and I do not see now, any other way of effectually 
reducing consumption or preventing a rise in prices, except, in the latter 
case, by the dangerous policy of subsidies. Up to the present, with 
very few exceptions, the only “ profiteers” out of the war have been 
the salaried and wage-earning classes, who are on the whole far better 
off today than they were in 1939. This levelling of incomes may be 
ali to the good in the long run, but was it wise to try and effect it in 
war-time? I cannot help feeling very doubtful about this. 

I do not write this letter in any spirit of complaint or because I 
advocate any reduction of taxation. I merely wish to state facts which 
are sometimes apt to be overlooked by those who only take a superficial 
view.—Yours truly, C. H. St. J. Horney. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


AN altogether surprising popularity is being extended to the Agricultury 
Brains Trusts that are being organised in many county towns. The 
sessions are amusing as well as informative. For example: the Troy 
was asked by one of the audience, which was large, whether it was try 
that the health of plants was greater if they were manured only by 
compost, or at any rate without artificials. The chairman replied g 
once: “Oh. we call that theory ‘Muck and Mysticism.’” The phrase 
appealed to the farmers, who were numerous. From the more serioys 
responses to the question we may conclude that there is room for ali 
sorts of aid to fertility whether they are called natural or artificial ; by 
the idea, which prevailed for a short time, that artificials are a complete 
substitute for muck and compost is quite exploded: and it is generally 
believed that plants much stimulated by artificials are liable to many 
maladies, and a large number of experiments are being made, largely 
with a view to discovering how far artificials may be fruitfully added to 
manure proper. One of the troubles is that the foolish public will pay 
an excessive price for early produce ; and earliness can most easily be 
secured by doses of unadulterated artificials. The effect, for example, 
of sulphate of ammonia on spring cabbage is almost startling ; and an 
early cabbage with about a couple of leaves costs as much as a mag- 
nanimous and great-hearted cabbage of a rather later date. ‘ 


A Coney Virtue 

That tempting and attractive little animal, the coney, is, of course, the 
farmers’ enemy ; but it is a worse enemy to the afforester. Some of the 
woods felled for the Ministry of Supply are already being reafforested 
by natural seeding, where rabbits have been exterminated. In others, 
where rabbits still prevail, not a seedling is to be found. Yet up toa 
point the rabbit does good. One wood, familiar to me, was planted some 
years ago and all rabbits excluded by wire. The place is now quite 
impenetrable with an undergrowth such as destroyed the Garden of 
Eden. The beautiful open nature of most English woods is chiefly due 
to rabbits. They are particularly fond of gorse and holly, both of which 
are wont to multiply excessively where rabbits—and mice—are few. 
However great or small the population of Coneys it is to be hoped that 
the woods now being shaved clean all over England will be speedily 
reafforested. A seed or a seedling is a small price to pay posterity for the 
value of a great trunk. 


Hodge -Dogberry 

The pig-man, who is a very philosophic Dogberry, was discussing 
emigration as he poured out the hog-wash, and his opinion was that it 
was a good thing for the young, but for elders: “Too much privitation,” 
he said. Did he mean loneliness or deprivation? In either interpretation 
an out-of-date view of what emigration means seems still to be extant. 
The pigman also objected to this “ new-fackled artificial insimmeration! ” 
Incidentally on this subject some of those who are preparing to rehabilitate 
husbandry on the continent after the war expect that the work of 
restoring good stock will be greatly accelerated by the new methods. 


St. Valentine 

What is the origin of the name St. Valentine given to February 14th 
and of the now almost forgotten methods of celebrating it? Two very 
different saints are quoted, but the career of neither had any particular 
lessons for would-be pairs. There is a theory that the origin of the word 
is to be found in the French Galentin, a little gallant ; and from the 
sound of the word transferred to the Valentine saints, who are numerous. 
Have the philologists no better theory? 


In the Garden 
To those who wonder whether old seed preserves its vitality the 
following experience may prove suggestive. A gardener sowed last spring 
five-year-old parsnip seed, and sowed it very thickly. A small proportion 
only generated ; but the resulting parsnips were adjudged to be the best 
ever grown in the neighbourhood. The gardener’s theory is that only the 
very best seed survived: hence the super-excellence. Seed, of course, 
varies a great deal in different species. Wheat, for example, is very 
short lived and mustard very long lived. The brassicas in general seem 
to hold their vitality for a long time if kept quite dry. So with flower 
seeds. Poppies live longer than most. The specialists keep urging us 
to put out lettuces early ; but in default mustard and cress (sown in boxes 
and kept for preference by the kitchen door) supply salad most easily 
and most quickly at this season. Radishes, of course, are quick, and it 
is a good plan to sow some with early vegetables such as parsnips. They 
come up at once and enable the wiclder of the hoe to see the line. 
W. Beach THomas. 
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tions as independent manu- 
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Soon, such was the quality of 
the silks produced, the name 
Courtaulds became synonymous 
with all that was best amongst 
English silks, and the firm ad- 
vanced to be acknowledged leaders 
of Victorian fashion. 


Courtaulds are famous for the 
developmentof rayon. Courtaulds 
rayon is scarce in war time, when 
National needs take precedence. 
It will return with Peace, more 
beautiful and versatile than before. 
Nor is this all. The name of 
Courtaulds will be associated 
with new developments to benefit 
mankind in a measure not less 
notable than the 
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» (ANY harsh parents carry punishment to the 
point of cruelty. For the sake of the children the 
N.S.P.C.C. advises them and puts an end to brutal 
treatment of the young ones. ‘ Every child a happy 
child’ is the Society's aim. You can help to realise 
this ideal. Please send a gift and remember the 
Society in your will. 
President: H.R.H. Princess ELIZABETH 
Sir Spencer J]. Portal, Hon. Treas., 
13, Victory House, Leicester Sq., London, W.C.2 
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‘Wouldn't Mum be surprised to see me now — driving this 
ambulance? Here I am—right in the thick of it. Wounded 
to be looked after... distance no object... back to Base 
Hospital .. . quickly ... carefully ...I must get the 
lads there!"" And we... what can 
we do to help? SALUTE THE SOLDIER 
with Savings—that is the answer! 
We must do our level best to stop 
spending more than we should—on 
much that we don’t need. We must 
start now to save more . . . to help bring 
Victory nearer. 





Issued by the National Savings Committees 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Russia Revealed 
By B. H. Sumner. 





Survey of Russian History. (Duckworth. 16s.) 


History written backwards is rather like a detective story where the 
solution is given before the plot. There are obvious disadvantages, 
but if the reader knows the answer he can follow the plot more intelli- 
gently and see more clearly why, in all the circumstances, that was 
the only answer possible. This is the method adopted by Mr. 
Sumner. On all the major questions he states the position as it is 
today in Russia, and then goes backwards through the stages by 
which that position was reached. An author less completely the 
master of his subject would succumb to the temptation of trying to 
prove some particular case ; Mr. Sumner has succeeded brilliantly 
in showing us not so much what Russia is today, but rather why she 
behaves in the particular way she does. And for those whose 
curiosity is not satisfied, he has included an excellent bibliography. 

There is no more fruitful cause of misconception about the Soviet 
Union than the belief that Russia discarded her past when she dis- 
carded capitalism and the Tsarist régime. That is as true of her 
foreign relations as it is of her internal policy. In 1918 and 1919, all 
the Great Powers of Eastern Europe—Russia, Germany, Austria and 
Turkey—were prostrate, and a settlement was arrived at in which 
they had little or no voice. A new life was already stirring in Russia, 
but she was fully occupied in coping with internal chaos and civil 
war, and with intervention on the part of all the major Powers. She 
was prepared to buy peace on her western frontiers at almost any cost, 
and the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was followed by the Riga Treaty and 
the establishment of independent States in the Baltic Republics. So 
long as German and Russian recovery proceeded at about the same 
raie, the eastern position remained more or less stable. With the 
collapse of Germany, and with Russia predominant, the whole 
Eastern European settlement of 1918-1920 must inevitably be thrown 
into the melting-pot. 

It is here particularly that Mr. Sumner’s book is quite invaluable. 
Nowhere else can the general reader find so clear and concise an 
account of the history of Russia’s relations with Eastern Europe, a 
history which makes it necessary to go back far beyond the revolution 
to find the bases for a stable settlement. Russia’s relations with 
Turkey—against whom she fought eleven wars in 250 years—Persia 
and the Baltic States, her attitude to the Straits question and Pan- 
Slavism, and a host of other matters are analysed in detail. The 
same problems turn up generation after generation, in different dis- 
guises like a stage army. Not least interesting is Mr. Sumner’s treat- 
ment of the Polish-Russian question, and he points out how, in 1863, 
“ French and British sympathy with the Polish cause merely intensified 
Russian national feeling against the Poles and ‘the calumniators of 
Russia,’ presuming to intervene in ‘ this contest of Slavs with Slavs, 
this ancient domestic contest,’ that did not concern and could not be 
understood by Europe.” At the end of the Napoleonic wars, when 
Alexander rode into Paris at the head of the victorious Allied troops, 
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the Polish question was one of the thorniest problems confronting 
the Allies, and the legacy of centuries of Polish-Russian hostility 
still throws a heavy shadow across Europe. Only once have Great 
Britain and Russia been at war, and that part of Mr. Sumner’s book 
which shows how, 4o years after the defeat of Napoleon, we stumbled 
into the Crimean War will repay careful study. 

Internally, the change from a crude form of capitalism to socialism 
and a completely planned economy, with the social and economic 
consequences involved in that change, is one of the most significant 
events in history. Russians now take the Soviet system for granted, 
and any young Russian is completely baffled by an attempt to give 
him a reasoned defence of private capitalism. But Russia’s past hag 
dogged the footsteps of the revolution, and the new spirit and pur. 
pose released by the revolution have all too often had to adapt them. 
selves to moulds that could not be changed overnight. “The world 
should be surprised that we have any Government in Russia, not that 
we have an imperfect Government. With many nationalities, many 
languages and a nation largely illiterate, the marvel is that the country 
can be held together even by autocracy. Remember one thing: if the 
Tsar’s Government falls, you will see absolute chaos in Russia, and it 
will be many a long year before you will see another Government able 
to control the mixture that makes up the Russian nation.” These words 
were spoken by Witte at the time of the 1905 Revolution, and it is a 
measure of the qualities of the Russian people and their leaders that, 
within 27 years of the revolution which Witte foresaw and dreaded, 
the German army has been largely broken, illiteracy almost wiped out, 
and the nationalities granted a new instalment of autonomy. Not all 
the moulds were bad ones. The community life in the villages and 
the Russian’s dislike of heterodoxy were powerful reinforcements for 
the new order of things, and this beok, which puts the revolution in 
its true Perspective against the panorama of Russian history and 
thought, should be read and re-read by anybody who wants to under- 
stand modern Russia. GopFREY WILKINSON. 


Facts for the Next Peace 


Great Britain, France and the German Problem 1918-1939. By 
W. M. Jordan. (Oxford University Press. 15s.) 


Tuis scholarly book of 230 well-indexed pages falls exactly within 
its publisher’s definition: “A study of Anglo-French relations in 
the making and maintenance of the Versailles treaty.” It analyses 
the problems of Europe as they arose during the period covered, 
shows what solution was attempted in each case—often empirically 
and under the pressure of uninformed and emotional public opinion 
—and leaves the reader to draw his:own conclusion. 

Dr. Jordan has carried out his research at the invitation of 
Chatham House and it supplements five years earlier and profound 
investigation into the problem of French security as it arose at the 
Paris peace conference. The present book is a merger of both 
studies but it omits any aspects of Anglo-French relations not bear- 
ing directly on the German problem. Professor C. K. Webster 
in a masterly foreword points out that: “this study... . faces 
relentlessly certain facts which have produced the world in which 
we now live. It is the most rigorous analysis of Franco-British 
differences penned in this country.” Professor Webster’s conclu- 
sion may be more difficult to achieve ;.impossible, indeed, without 
a fresh educational effort. It is: “Unless internal differences are 
kept subordinate to the imperative necessities of the international 
problems neither peace nor welfare can be obtained.” 

The fundamental distinction between British and French policy 
lies, in Dr. Jordan’s opinion, in the laying of emphasis by the 
one on consent and by the other on coercion as the mainstay of 
European peace. Has the gap between these two conceptions been 
in any way closed? Will the same issue re-emerge when war, which 
is coercion, gives way to peace, which ought to be consent? The 
French will necessarily, where a coercive policy is concerned, be 
in less of a minority after the present war than after the last ; not 
only Norway, Holland and the Succession States are there t 
insist on coercion but in England too there will probably be less 
inclination on the part of the public to be taken in by German 
“hard-luck” stories. Much will depend, if Dr. Jordan’s views 
are correct, upon the character of the armistice terms since where 
an armistice is tantamount to capitulation rather than due to mutual 
weariness, it would, on the 1918 precedent, suggest by its drafting 
the limitations surrounding the negotiation of peace. 

The well-founded notion that an armistice is the embryo of the 
that follows is a rather alarming one if some of the basic 


For 


peace 
questions which are likely to arise are not soon thrashed out. 
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THE 
ELEVEN RELIGIONS 


AND THEIR PROVERBIAL LORE 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


by Selwyn Gurney Champion, M.D. 


A Reference Book to the eleven surviving major 
religions of the world, with Introductions by thirteen 
leading authorities. This book has been compiled by 
the author of Racial Proverbs with the object of 


bringing together for the first time the Inspired 





Writings of the Founders, Prophets and Great 
Teachers of the Religions of the World with the 


Proverbs of their adherents. These proverbial 


aphorisms reflect in simple language the home-spun 
religion, philosophy and ethics of everyman.- The 
4,890 selected excerpts are presented as an Anthology, 
each one fully referenced by,salient or catehword, 
eross reference and subject-matter. 


18s. net. 
ROUTLEDGE 
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“What he set out to do in his book . . . was to let Fleet }} 

Air Arm and their work be better understood. He has 

accomplished this with narratives . . . most thrilling to read.” 
Evening News. 

* Timely and welcome . . . most thrilling.” Daily Sketch. 

“ Fully illustrated . . . couched in racy phraseology that 

holds the interest enthralled from cover to cover. Some of 





the incidents recorded are almost unbelievable.” 
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DAVID MASTERS 


“ Objective and admirable... a sober, factual and 
absorbing work.” Sunday Times. 
“Mr. Masters has a stirring tale to tell and tells it finely.” 

Daily Telegraph. 
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“ Vigorous descriptive style.” Scotsman. 
“ Fascinating glimpses . . . a superb story.” 
Western Morning News. 
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AND WHEN THE WAR IS WON ? 
Every nation for itself . . . or ““Combined Operations”? 


People at war soon learn that by becoming willing 
members of a co-operative fighting unit they not only 
help to win battles for their side but increase their own 
chances of survival. To-day, whole nations recognise 
that combined action, military and economic, is essential 
for the achievement of a decisive victory and a just 
and durable peace, with prosperity for all. 

President Roosevelt has said . . . . “* The sufferings 
of the little men and women who have been ground 
under the Axis heel can be relieved only if we utilise 
the production of all the world to balance the want of 
all the world.’’ It is the responsibility of Industry to 
see that its great productive powers are not dissipated 
by economic rivalry, but work together for the benefit 
of the whole human family. 


* * +. 


This Statement is issued in support of the principle of continued 
industrial collaboration between the United Nations after the war. 
Announcements by the International Nickel Company of Canada, 
having the same purpose, are appearing in Canada and the U.S.A. 


Published by 
THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
Grosvenor House Park Lane London WI 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


Edited by the late E. de Selincourt 
(Oxford English Texts) Vol. I 25s. net 
“. . . He has made the life of Wordsworth his own, as 
he has that of the poet’s sister. And so he can judge 


from within as well as without... . 
—Times Literary Supplement 


THE STARLIT DOME 


by G. Wilson Knight 16s net 
Studies in the Poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats 
and Shelley 
“  . . His combination of industry with a penetrating 
insight into the workings of the poet’s wind gives a 
unique character to his criticism. . . .”—Spectator 


MARY SHELLEY 


by Glynn Grylls 6s net 
“. . , Superbly human yet always dispassionate 
biography. . . .’-—New York Times (Binding) 


AFTER SHELLEY 


by Sylva Norman 2s 6d net 
“| | Miss Norman deserves the thanks of all Shelley 


enthusiaste for publishing Hogg’s letters to Jane. .. . 
Here we not only get much more about Hogg, but a 
good deal more about Jane. . . .°-—Time and Tide 
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example, Poincaré wanted to defer the economic recovery of Ger- 
many because he regarded it as a menace to France but the view 
of the English man in the street, not to speak of the City, at that 
time was that Germany must be allowed to get on her feet 
again. The British trend towards conciliation then seemed to the 
French—and would now seem to all Germany’s victims—more 
likely to evoke German resistance to ‘treaty obligations than to 
contribute to the pacification of Europe. Briand’s question may 
arise again: “Who would care to maintain that a great country 
powerfully equipped for peace—that is to say for industrial de- 
velopment—would be at a loss to supply an army with war 
material? ” The vital statistics of France have not been accurately 
available during the war but it is obvious that both her human 
and her industrial potential have been sapped far beyond danger 
point 

Not only from the practical but also from the psychological point 
of view the handling of France will be a matter of the utmost 
delicacy. There will still remain the tug of war between the 
Continental and the Oceanic claims upon France, with the prob- 
ability that the latter, coupled with a Russian alliance, will win 
the day. But unless great wisdom is shown the German “ New 
Order” may re-appear in a more attractive and deceitful disguise: 
if France is to be regained she must be constantly re-wooed. 

BERNARD FOLEY. 


Christian Origins 


The Synoptic Tradition of the Revelation of 


Jesus the Messiah : 
By 


God in Christ, with special reference to Form-Criticism. 
William Manson, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) 


THE synoptic Gospels have been subjected to a minute examination 
without parallel in the history of literature, and if scholars of the 
front rank, such as Dr. Manson, do not break new ground, they 
are always finding something new to say. In this close-knit and 
coherent survey he does more than that: he shows how profound 
is the unity of the tradition in those Gospels and behind those 
Gospels in respect of its great themes—Jesus the Messiah, Jesus 
the Teacher, Jesus the Saviour. In these Cunningham Lectures, 
Dr. Manson, by his constructive handling of the subject-matter, 
does as much as, perhaps more than, anyone I could mention to 
bring together the eschatological and the ethical aspects of Christ’s 
message, the preaching of the future, but near at hand, supernatural 
Kingdom and the emphasis upon everyday moral duties. The 
teaching of Jesus, expounded in two chapters of great importance, 
appears as something very different from the interims-ethik which 
was the account of it given by those who laid the whole stress 
upon the imminent coming of the Kingdom as though that were 
all He had to say. At the same time, Dr. Manson makes it plain 
that the ethical teaching and ideal and the proclamation of the 
Kingdom are in the closest relations with one another. Because 
Jesus “laid the arrest and the power” of the Kingdom “ upon 
spirit and conscience in the present, bringing it into direct practical 
ind converting relation to men’s lives, he opened a new era in 


piritual history. He created a religious crisis, indeed the supreme 
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religious crisis for mankind.” What the absolute Christian ethic of 
love, which is the ethic of Jesus, does is “not to provide a law 
for society, but to create a tension in its midst which cannot but 
have transforming results.” 

No one should be deterred from the book by the reference jg 
Form-Criticism in the sub-title. Acquaintance with the charac. 
teristics of this attempt to get behind the text of the Gospels ang 
to show how the Gospels were built up out of previously existing 
material, is not necessary for an appreciation of those passages in 
which Dr. Manson deals with it. His attitude might be described 
as friendly but circumspect, and he gives good reasons for disagree. 
ing with Bultmann, one of the most eminent exponents of this 
method, at many of the points where that scholar rejects as un- 
authentic sayings reported by the synoptists. Nor does Reitzen- 
stein’s elaborate theory that a widespread myth of a Heavenly Man 
had great influence on early Christian tradition fare well when sub- 
jected to Dr. Manson’s careful scrutiny. One of the main feature; 
of his book is the ability with which he argues that in the building 
up of the New Testament it was not a priori ideas, but the actual 
historical situation, discernible in the life of Jesus, that exercised 
control. To this belongs “the Messianic synthesis of lowly Servant 
and glorious Son of Man,” which Dr. Manson inclines to ascribe 
to Jesus Himself. 

I end with one criticism and one comment. It seems to me 
curious that Dr. Manson should explain the fact that Christians 
did not lament for the death of the Messiah, “as once women in 
Jerusalem mourned for Tammuz” by asking, “was it not because 
Jesus had loved sinners and sought to save them?” A more 
simple and adequat: explanation is that they believed that He had 
been raised from the dead. The comment, which is not a criticism, 
is that Dr. Manson leaves us at the door of the final meaning of the 
Person of Christ, but does not conduct us through it. The move- 
ment of thought in the New Testament, to which he devotes a 
section of the Epilogue, culminated in the affirmations of the 
Nicene Creed concerning the full Deity of our Lord. The theology 
was rooted in the history and its interpretation, as these are pre- 
sented in the New Testament, and was no alien growth. This 
consideration was outside Dr. Manson’s concern; what is certain 
is that his picture of Jesus the Messiah takes us far on the way 
to the point where the ultimate questions about Jesus Christ must 
be asked and answered. J. K. Moztey. 


Education in English 


Education and the University. By F. R. Leavis. (Chatto and 


Windus. 6s.) 

IN this book Dr. Leavis states the educational conclusions implicit 
in his theory of literary criticism. He defines education as a pre- 
paration for life in society as it is and a means of moulding society 
by “preserving and developing a continuity of consciousness and a 
mature directing sense of value” ; and his sub-title, “ A Sketch for 
an English School,” indicates his belief that the necessary contact 
between general intelligence and specialised knowledge can only be 
achieved by the study of English, and of course of some foreign, 
literature, with the relevant historical background. Except that he 
makes no provision for the essential minimum training in abstract 
thought—e.g., logic or economic theory—it is not difficult so far 
to agree with his case, and any undergraduate will see the force of 
most of his suggestions on points of detail. Serious doubts only arise 
when one comes to examine the specifically literary premisses (sum- 
marised again in this book and elaborated in a thirty-page discussion 
of T. S. Eliot’s latest poems) and to suspect there a fundamental 
confusion. 

He has two premisses: that the ultimate preoccupation of all 
literary criticism is value—i.e., that “one cannot be seriously 
interested in literature and remain purely literary in interests” ; and 
that “anything worth saying in criticism of prose and verse can be 
related to judgements concerning particular arrangements of words 
on the page.” It is rare and admirable for a critic to recogmise 
the truth of both these propositions, and it is in general true that 
a judgement which is correct in terms of one proposition will also 
be correct in terms of the other—i.e., the best arrangement of words 
does usually indicate the highest extra-literary value and vice versa. 
But there are important exceptions ; for example, Wordsworth, by 
any analysable standard, a very clumsy user of words. Further, 
anyone who uses the two propositions as interchangeable is bound 
in his practice to overweight, as Dr. Leavis does, the importance 
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156 THE SPECTATOR, 
the “arrangement of words,” and this, though productive of 
subtlety in the analysis of shorter passages (there are brilliant. 


examples in this book), leads to some exceedingly curious general 
judgements; for example, Dr. Leavis’s own over-rating of 
Eliot. In other words, while Dr. Leavis’s “discipline of 
criticism ” has two components, the training of intelligence and the 
training of sensibility, his emphasis is always on the latter and on 
elegance rather than on value and on form rather than on content. 
The distinction between these three pairs of concepts is often over- 
stressed, but to deny it altogether is merely to create confusion 
everywhere, and particularly in the educational sphere. This 
perhaps ungrateful criticism, but, in spite of his ungainly style and 
an occasional rather childish irritability, Dr. Leavis’s book is im- 


is 


portant enough to warrant it. Caro, STEWART. 
~s . 
Fiction 
Mad Grandeur. By Oliver St. John Gogarty. (Constable. 10s.) 
Ugly Anna and Other Tales. By A. E. Coppard. (Methuen. 
8s. 6d.) 
Green Afternoon. By Margaret Duley. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 


BELIEVE me, I know that in this moment of history no one wants 
particularly to be asked the Irish Question; but when a writer 
so renowned and gifted as Dr. Gogarty chooses to write a novel 
about Ireland in 1798, what is a reviewer to do? His theme must 
be examined, and all the more because he does not appear to me 
to have presented it with clarity or with justice. Occasional: bursts 
of tribute to the wit and bravery of men driven desperate by out- 
rage and starvation—gestures which his knowledge of Irish character 
cannot forgo—do not, since the issue is tragic, hold the balance 
steadily enough against the author’s penchant for the elegance, 
grace and self-assurance of a “planter” aristocracy. Beautiful 
horses, pictures from Italy, manners from France—and England, 
and brandy drunk in settings all silver, silk and candlelight, are 
well enough, but even in days less tragically informed than ours 
they were no answer to the Irish Question. William Pitt, in the 
period of which Dr. Gogarty writes, knew one highly contributory 
answer to it, but he did not, perhaps could not, force it upon 
George III. More’s the pity ever since, indeed. And if Dr. Gogarty 
thinks that I am taking too seriously his lively tale of action and 
adventure, with all its picturesqueness, I can only reply that he 
has fixed it awkwardly in time and place. Who would think to 
write swashbucklingly of present-day Greece or Warsaw? 

But, dismissing for the moment what I feel to be an inherent 
facile wrongness in the book, I do not think that as an action-story 
it measures up to much entertainment. This is surprising, seeing 
what a good, easy prose this author has ; there are lovely evocations 
of landscape and some fine, gay set pieces, all clearly meant to 
stimulate us; and the prize-fight is very well written, and so are 
the Curragh Races, in spite of the too clearly foreseen emergence 
of an Irish “ National Velvet ”—but the jokes, which are infrequent, 
are somewhat “staged,” and to give us a long prose version of 
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The Night Before Larry Was Stretched was really too labosioy; 
But the major defect is in the chief characters. Is it possible | 
wonder, to put life, authentic life, into bucks and blades anj 
Hellfire Club-men? Or into their ladies? Maybe it is—bur j 
has not been done here. Hyacinth Martyn-Lynch, the hero of th 
book, is a Catholic and his family are pre-Cromwell landlords, 
he is nearer to his people in their troubles than most of his friend 
are to their tenants—and his watery and very occasional Hamletising; 
about his and Ireland’s situation must be supposed. to justify his 
claim to our sympathy ; but if, in the year of the Wexford Rising 
and the French Landing at Killala—a year of climactic misery, 
death and dementia for the starving and the dispossessed—the best 
that can be made of the inheritors of whatever there was of wealth 
or power or hope in Ireland is that they were careless, charming, 
a bit worried sometimes, and always hell-bent on the®& own way 
and their own pleasure, then they haven’t a case, and it is to 
much to ask the intelligent to follow their interests and ‘their 
stereotyped goings-on through four hundred and seven pages, 
Granted that their class gave Ireland such post-Renaissance archi- 
tecture as it has, and some of the greatest writers, soldiers, orators 
and administrators in history—as well as many of her best political 
leaders and agitators. But there is no attempt to make out that 
case here. We are only asked to pity graceful foolishness, as the 
“barbarian” advances on it. But even against that better 
argument the “barbarian” can answer that a country which had 
created the Brehon Laws, the Bardic Schools and such monastic 
architecture as Cashel and Holy Cross bear witness to, was on its 
way, in step with the best of Europe, and might have done proudly 
indeed, without the “planters.” And one last word against the 
false and sentimental spirit of this book: no historian at all, I 
venture to say that such statements as “the inexorable law of 
ruin worked in favour of the peasant, because he allied himself with 
ruin” are sheer nonsense, in the face of all history and common 
sense. 


I have left myself little space for Ugly Anna and Green Afternoon. 
The former is a collection of short stories by one of the pioneers 
of the modern English short story. They seem a bit tricksy and 
artificial, not quite up to their author’s earlier powers—but taken 
as a whole they are a shrewd enough entertainment, with the 
eponymous tale the best of them, I think. The blurb of Green 
Afternoon announces it as a “ sensitive, intelligent and witty book.” 
That seemed good enough, and I began hopefully. But, alas! | 
do not agree, and I could not finish it. I think it comes about 
thirty years too late for me. When I was thirteen-fourteen I could 
read any love-story, from Lancelot and Elaine to The Woman 
Thou Gavest Me, the latter, verboten, read by electric torchlight 
under the sheets at night. But torch batteries are precious now, 
and so is sleep ; and I have lost confidence, somehow, in Galahad 
faces, and bodies “disciplined to whalebone and whipcord.” What 
does that mean, by the way? Did the gentleman wear a corset? 

Kate O'BRIEN. 
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Shorter Notices 





Coupon or Free? Being a Study in Electoral Reform and Repre- 
sentative Government. By R. W. G. Mackay. (Secker and 
Warburg. 5s.) ° 


Mr. Mackay has produced a highly instructive, well-written book 
on a subject which has become urgent in view of the Speaker’s Con- 
ference on Electoral Reform He is concerned to prove that the 
practice of democracy in this country seriously falls short by the 
failure of the existing electoral system to secure representative Par- 
liaments. Plural voting, resulting from University and occupational 
votes, gives an undue weight to certain classes of electors. Dis- 
crepancies in the size of constituencies give unequal values to votes. 
But the most important factor of all in producing unfair results 18 
the large number of candidates who have been returned by minority 
votes in triangular contests. The results as analysed by Mr. Mackay 
are most startling. The verdict of the people as expressed at the 
polls has been again and again modified or revised since 1918. In 
1918 the seats won by non-Coalition candidates were only 81, but 
would have been 217 if the seats had been distributed in proportion 
to votes. In the case of 1922 we have the disturbing fact that the 
total of votes gave the Liberal and Labour Parties an absolute 
majority over the Conservatives, whereas the distribution of these 
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of Cancer sufferers .. . hope that one day the terrible 

toll of 70,000 deaths annually may eventually be 
lowered. This door must never be shut. Somehow money 
must be found to keep going our work of treatment and 
research. Only by your help can this be done. Do not let 
it be said that through lack of funds we were forced to shut 
our doors in the faces of those who appeal to us for help 
... to throw away the benefit of years of researeh. Please 
send your contribution soon. There is no cause more worthy. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Ber ce this door there is hope! ... hope for thousands 
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votes gave the Conservatives a majority and put them in power. 
Mr. Mackay makes out a very strong case for. Proportional Repre- 
sentation with the Single Transterable Vote, and makes cogent 
replies to objectors. There is a slip on page 13, where he says that 
‘no Prime Minister in this century has been under 60.” Mr Lloyd 
George became Prime Minister at the age of §3. 


English Inns. By Thomas Burke. (Collins. 4s. 6d.) 
WILLIAM SHENSTONE wrote about English inns before Thomas 
urke. His verdict, it will be remembered, was that 


Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn 
Mr. Burke, from his encyclopaedic knowledge of English inns, would 
agree. His book, one of the best in this admirable series, deals 
with the English inn from every angle—its history, its architecture, 
its individual features, literary associations (and how they crowd in: 
the Tabard, the Bell at Edmonton, “O plump head-waiter at 
the Cock,” “and at the Hoop alighted, famous inn ”), its evolution 
through the centuries. Everything that should be here is here; 
Mr. Burke is probably the only writer who could have done the 
thing so well. 


Edited by Lillian Browse, with an Essay on his Life and Notes 
H. Ww ilenski. 


Sickert. 
on his Paintings and with an Essay on his Art by R. 
(Faber and Faber. 21s.) 

LittiAN Browse has written a most admirable concisé and informa- 

tive account of Sickert’s life and it is well supplemented by R. H. 

Wilenski’s essay on his importance as an artist. Mr. Wilenski quotes 

a mot by Sickert on Whistler: “His talent evolved that something 

new which justifies an artist for his existence” and comes to the 

«<onclusion that it applies also to Sickert himself, and nobody is 

likely to quarrel with this verdict. In addition to these two essays 

there are sixty-two illustrations of Sickert’s paintings in black and 
white, and a frontispiece in colour, which give a very fair and repre- 
sentative idea of his work 

(Phaidon 


Leonardo da Vinci: The Artist. By Ludwig Goldscheider. 


Press. 20s.) 

Tuts excellent book contains about 200 illustrations, including all 
Leonardo’s genuine paintings, as well as numerous others ascribed 
to him, of which 150 are reproduced in photogravure and eighteen 
in colour ; in addition it prints as text the well-known biography of 
him by Vasari, a number of letters by Leonardo and his contempor- 
aries, together with numerous informative notes on the plates and 
documents by the editor. It is therefore an invaluable book for all 
students of this great artist who was one of the mest versatile and 
remarkable figures of the Renaissance. The reproductions are of 
fine quality and their comprehensiveness and the fullness of the 
notes make it a handsome and scholarly volume that ts cheap at 


the price 
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Rungli-Rungliot. By Rumer Godden. (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d.) 


LIVING in a bungalow in a tea-garden fifteen miles from Darjeeling 
Miss Rumer Godden walked on the hills and looked at the Himalayas. 
“ Sometimes I feel my eyes must get big with seeing far.” This jg 
a tair sample of the notes which she has made on the months she 
spent there with her two little girls, their Swiss governess, and the 
native servants. There is a little, all of it interesting, about the 
work of the tea-garden and factory ; rather more about the Dunya. 
low and its inhabitants; and most of all about Miss Godden’; 
emotions and sensations: “It is strange, the significance that white 
always plays for me.” A slight book, with some pleasant ling 
drawings by Tontyn Hopman, which will perhaps appeal most » 
admirers of Miss Godden’s novels. 
The Orchard and Other Poems. (Union of 
Post Office Workers. 2s.) 

Mr. Francis AnpDrews, who incidentally is Editor of The Post, 
reveals himself in this volume (proceeds from which are in aid of 
the Second Post Office Relief Fund) as a true poet. He is tradj. 
tional in form, and his theme is usually nature and the countryman— 
he himself being a Cotswold man. He is not likely, therefore, to 
attract much attention in circles where it is still only fashionable 
to polemicise about politics or psychology ; and those who mistake 
novelty for originality are unlikely to discover that in spite of 
his traditionalism Mr. Andrews writes with the freshness of epithet 
and the sincerity of rhythm which are the marks distinguishing a 
real poet from a poetaster, or a literary dilettante. Such a poem as 
“The Stallion ” bears comparison with some famous lines of G. M 
Hopkins, and Mr. Andrews can write on ordinary matters such 
as smells (“ Nostrils”) or a village idiot, “ Loony John,” without 
being either banal or sentimental. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


By Francis Andrews. 


Tue peak of the tax-gathering season passed, markets are again 
showing signs of improvement. Although nobody is going to let 
out much speculative sail while big military developments loom 
close ahead, weight of money is beginning to tell in the investment 
markeis, and here and there selective buying discloses a shoriage 
of stock and prices move up. If it is plain that the time to expect 


a sustained and substantial rise has long since gone, it is equally 
clear that underneath markets are so solid that there is every 


justification for a policy of holding on. 
C.P.R. DIVIDEND 

When in 1943 the chairman of the Canadian Pacific Railway told 
shareho'ders that if and when the board decided to resume payment 
of common dividends the distribution would be a modest one he 
certainly meant what he said. Now, after waiting twelve years, 
common shareholders are to get a dividend of 50 cents, equivalent 
to 2 per cent., on the 25-dollar shares. As if to underline their 
attitude towards dividend payments, the board add that “ the distri- 
bution, if any, for 1944, will be dependent on conditions.” I am not 
surprised, in these circumstances, that the effect of the announce- 
ment has been to depress the market quotation to just over 16 dollars. 
Even at this level the yield is only 34 per cent. which is not very 
generous on the equity of a company whose directors seem to be 
determined to keep dividends down to a minimum. By comparti- 
son, the junior stocks of the home railways, offering yields of between 
7 and 8 per cent., look to me to be much better value for money. 


COPPER DIVIDEND POLICY 

Shareholders in the Rhodesian copper mining companies who have 
recently been disturbed by omissions of dividend and the announce- 
ment of a cut in the Government’s copper requirements will wel- 
come the exhaustive explanation of the position by Mr. A. Chester 
Beatty which accompanies the accounts of the Mufulira Company. 
Mr. Beatty makes it plain that while in the directors’ opinion the 
immediate post-war period is likely to see a considerable demand for 
copper for peace-time products, there will be substantial stocks in 
Government hands at the end of the war, as well as scrap and other 
secondary copper. When probable demand is balanced against the 
various potential sources of supply, it appears to the members of the 
Mutulira board that for seme time ahead there may be only a limited 
outlet for newly mined copper. Ii is against this background chat 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 











Tue forty-first annual general meeting of the British-American Tobacco 
Company, Limited, was held, on February 14th, in London. 

Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bt. (the chairman), after dealing with the 
year’s results, referred to the question of post-war reconstruction, said 
that they had to repair the damage done to their economic structure. 
In order ro get that in train, they must have an orderly and gradual de- 
mobilisation from the armed forces. In his view, it was important that the 
Government should give priority to the key men required for industry. 
To follow, for reasons of sentiment, a “first in, first out” policy might 
well be to the real disadvantage of those members of the forces on whose 
behalf such policy was being pressed. 

In order to ensure a smooth transfer from a war to a peace economy, 
many controls would, no doubt, be essential for some time after the 
war. Furthermore, it was essential that the Government thereafter should 
take the necessary action to maintain full employment. Within that frame- 
work there must be a system which produced the highest industrial 
efficiency aiming to secure minimum cost by maximum output. His 
personal belief was that that could not be, in the long run, under any 
system of Government ownership or control. 

He discarded, as inimical to the future prosperity of the country, both 
nationalisation and public ownership on a wide scale—at any rate, until 
such time as humanity had reached the limits of material progress, which 
surely was not yet, but the necessity for and scope of State ownership or 
control ‘in every particular case should be thoroughly and critically ex- 
amined, and the liberty of the individual to contribute to the national 
wealth by his own initiative should be jealously guarded. There must 
be a system of taxatien which would encourage individual initiative and 
allow it to gather the fruit of its enterprise—even if the fruit were to be 
taken away in death duties in a couple of generations or so. 

It could not be too often repeated, so that the truth in that regard 
was constantly kept before the public, that, unless the country’s export 
trade was greatly increased to make up for the loss of the country’s 
foreign investments, the improvements in conditions and the maintenance 
of or improvement in the average standard of living in this country, which 
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everyone wished to see after the war, were quite impossible of attainment. 
The report was adopted. 
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Do not suffer unnecessary pain and embarrassment by wearing a 
badly fitting denture. Try sprinkling the contact surface with 
KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE, a tasteless white powder 
which will hold it firmly and comfortably in correct position. 
Also keep your plate clean and fresh by brushing regularly with 
KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER, recommended by dentists 


for removal of stains and food debris. 
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Men like this to man the life-boats 
round our coast. It is your privilege 
to ensure by your contribution that 
THERE WILL ALWAYS BE well 
equipped boats for them to man. 
We know you will not fail them. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
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‘SIN’ 


THe Worrora language had no word for 

‘Sin,’ but the bad element in a poisonous 
snake, a deadly plant, a dangerous beast, 
and a bad man was called “Ummura,” so the 
translator of the Bible took that word for the 
deadly, evil quality of sin. 





In over 700 languages and dialects the Bible, 
—with its remedy for Sin—could, with your 
help, carry its healing message to many more 
lands and homes. 
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power of wind the sailing ship is 
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+ oma! a — tag oeeeony w ‘| , tended that smoking and conferences under normal conditions . Preside LE 
*ANCER SUFFERER, 54042. Mother, 33 years is a virtue; on ie Sir Cyril Norwood, D.Lit. Applications to HON. SEcRetagy 
( Husband in army Six children under 10 years. ’ { th . —— Claydon hy -y-y' 1 Ree) : »a A 
Extra nourishment needed. Please help. Jewellery grate- sther han ve > A man canno at peace wih himself while he ling . 
fully received. NATIONAL SocreTy FOR CANCER RELIEF, : er hand we nave t disobedience t 2 truth, 
2 (S), Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey always maintained (['RAIN NOW and be prepared to play your MI 
( *LOCHES WORK MIRACLES, writes a user hey ; the post-war world at the QUEEN’ S SECRE 
double your crops, save weeks of growing time, that smoking any- rARIAL COLLEGE, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Westem T 





6939), or in the country near Windsor, at ( hvehien Lodge. 
Englefield Green, Surrey (Egham 241 ‘ 


| *NIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
founded 1887, prepares students for Londo 
University Matriculation, Intermediate and 
examinations; also for School * Certificates (Oxford 
Cambridge, Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Medical 
Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. The College is an Educational 
rust not primarily conducted as a profit-making concem, 
Highly qualified resident tutors Low fees instalments 
Free re-preparation in event of failure Prospectus post 
free from ReGIsTRAR, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge 


rovide fresh Vegetables the year round. Send for List.— 
HASE LtD., 33 The Grange, Chertsey 
ELP NEEDED FOR GENTLEMAN, nearly 70, 
| hitherto self-supporting, now faced with loss of 
work and heavy medical expenses owing to serious operation 
(Case 254 Appeal “ S”’ Distressep GENTLEFOLK’S AID 
SSOCIATION, 74, Brook Green, W.6 
ATS OFF TO GUY'S !—Hundreds of ae = hats 
are still wanted by GUY'S HOSPITAL, for 
wartime purposes. If you have anv to spare, lees —| you 
send them to THE APPEAL SECRETARY 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
| 4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFarane (C.), 
‘The Study, 906 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 
\ ONOMARK.-—-Confidential London Address. Letters 
s l redirected, $s. p.a.—Write BM MONO 23, ¥ Cyt, 
| plPE SMOKERS.—Ow ne .o briar shortage, have your 





thing (in the sense of 


~e 






any old thing) is a 
vice. Our famous 






> FZ , 
Ba i ha nS obra nie and 





— 
, on or 


Sobranie tobaccos in 






pipe or cigarette are 






for pure pleasure — 
not lor idle habit. 





APPOINTMENTS 


None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below relate 










id pipes HYGIENICALLY dGeaned, ned and 10 a woman to whom the Control of Engagement Order, 1 
renovated and made sweet for many months, 2s. per pipe watiiies — der, 1943 | 
(any make), plus 6d. postage (any quantity Foul pipes - = ; . 
injure health Also all REPAIRS, new mouthpieces, ( ‘HIEF WELFARE OFFICER (MAN) required t 
€ ASTLEYS OF too JERMYN STREET 5S.W.1 take charge of the welfare arrangements of a large $2 
Briar Pin Speciatie hostels organisation which cover welfare, including genen 

»>EMAKE HANDBAG CO. wil! repair your handbag. recreational and cultural activities, in Industrial Hostek pm 


and Temporary Hostels for men and women residents, 
in Construction Camps catering for men only, and ins 
new chain of Hostels now being set up for young miner 

Salary £700 to £900 per annum; commencing salary 
according to experience and qualifications 

An extensive experience of Social Welfare is required 
combined with administrative ability. Headquarters in 
London, but appreciable travelling over the hostel organisa- 


\ Highest craftsmanship Moderate charges. Post or 

7 Brompton Road, Knightsbridge, $.W.3 

QT! AIRS BLAZING but ESCAPE certain for you 

‘ and family irrespective height of bedrooms if dutomatic 

DAVY installed cost {9 Details Id. stamp. 

Joun Kerr & Co I Lrp., Northwich, 20, Cheshire 
‘OM LONG here and TOM LONG there 






































































Acclaimed by smokers everywhere 
ri’ WO WIVES, one child each law-abiding), seek tion required 
nfurnished house, moderate rent, country North Applications in writing (no callers) stating age, experience, 
of London, preferab car school ar trains.— Box. 111. qualifications, name and address of last employer, and 
WANTED CAR, h.p m 10 to 14 eRe open to Box 110. 4 ~~ Oo No 40M, should be addressed not later than 
W order T ANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of | STUDY AT HOME FOR A UNIVERSITY DEGREE | !* March, 1948. to 
Order Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash . _ . ERVICE, 
turr KAY’S (SN 19 Hopwood Avenue N« ¢ P spects a University Appointments Department, 
f m.— Opwooc venue, Degree is a { r r ave Yi 1 can obtain a London Sardinia Street 
Ma Ur e t De t thout I nto residence , ° — 
rl em SRONTT Bend for fos becbic—= | ceseeiiee lena, Te to. weeeee ace te Kingsway, London, W.C2 
\\V" ’ Institute (Dept. 8sG), Palace Gate, W.8. exal Y a r reading for these » ESIDENT WARDEN required in August or Septem- 
m le e " 4 exE f of \ ber to work with two other members of staff at the 
Founded in 1894) Cor i bs of . 7 
e J Frances Mary Buss House, Bromley-by-Bow. Club 
: . . 1c . Tu Wolsey Hall Irst e € ed } , ) 
EXHIBITIONS, CINEMA & CONCERT ~ ; : I ——— experience d desirable lut »mber ll S 
9 men and womer o acquire yegree j eret cperience most desiradie, as club members of all ages 
sept ~wIEP TT p _ - sta nd the: rie ~ROSPECTUS from ( Pi meet at the House Salary according to experience 
( o~ a ie R = GH + ae _ Lg’? = : Seen M.A. LI Det B 20. WOLSEY HALI ‘OX! ORD. Further particulars from the Secretary, Society of the 
ne See _— a Cee - Frances Mary Buss House, North London Collegiate 
J +r March a RYDAY LIF! Exhibition . School, Canons, Edgware, to whom applications should 
( : s yr B h < - Con cil . ron 7 be addressed as soon as possible 
1 y tne r $ VOL ounce e ; 
Rova Academy Piccadilly, London, W.1, from rgth ke [TYNESIDE COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
t 27th February, 1 am. to § p.m. (Sunday requires a trained woman worker to undertake 
Adn H.M. For 6d family case work and to supervise a Citizens’ Advice 
*EW PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY CECIL Bureau in parts of Tyneside. Salary £250 plus 5 per cent 
COLLINS. Atsex. Rem & Lerevre, Lrp., la, King i ort War Bonus. Applications should be sent by February 29th 
t, S.W Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 jt the Director, 17, Ellison Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1, 
p pETER JONES GALLERY, ypening the 2lst - — 
t ary for one month Abstract Works by —_— es 
Armstro ( | Stephenson, Maeve Gilmore,Mervyn Peake, oOo. ng LECTURES 
! r, et rst Floor, Sloane Squ , ° . - 2 > — 
Hugo Dachi c- FU Seeek, SSNS SYER, SE ‘HE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
\\ i ;MORI HALL CONCERT, 6.30, March 2nd, ; = _ 
A 1944 4 In view of the fact that the McNair Committee has not 
sNE Carr, Coloratura Sopr ano yet reported, the lecture arranged for 25th March at ll a.m, 
Josep WEINGARTEN, Gerald Moore, Accompanist. has been postponed. On that date Mr. H. A. Skerrett, 
Bach, Handel, Boccerini, Mozart, Gounod, Verdi, Assistant Director of Education for Grimsby, bg Poms 
Alabieff, Chopin ‘ 3 on “ The Camp School.’”” The chair will be taken by 
Tickets f 1 ls., 10s. 6d., 5s . = . . Sane a ; Mr. J. H. SIMPSON, the Dean of the College. 
Hall, RUSSIA 0-DAY SOCIETY, 50, yuthampton ow, - > & ie: on » r N 
W and usual Agents In aid of Russian women and : TNIVERSITY OF LONDO} 
= UNITED _ NATIONS UNIVERSITY CENTRE. 
Evening Lecture Courses at the University of London 
‘sy ‘NTS 7 2 sower Street, W.C.1, 6-8 p.m. 
APPOINTMENTS Club, 21, Gower Str 
2.—POLAND p 
SSIS1T “AN r, either sex, exempt, to help develop March 1: Poland and Its People ; March 8 a Economic 
j seco “ connections English and Foreign Bases ; March 15: Political Outlook ; March 22: Concert 
books. Go vd socepesie Apply Starr MANAGER, ALFRED of Polish Music : 
Witson Booxse.ters Lrp., 7, Ship Tavern Passage, E.C.2, d - Admission: Course of 4 Lectures, 2s. 6d. pa. 
+ENSORS FOR LONDON. Women of good education, ———e 3 - each 4 Lectures, Is _ Free Tickets to United Nations Servic 
( wed 41 and over required as Examiners. Linguists mg : Personnel in Uniform. —s Foro, 
French excluded £4 plus 156 bonus. Non-Linguists Obtainable only from Retailers Enquiries should be addressed to: A. Cua c/o 
£3 5s, plus 15'6 bonus. Apply by letter only to Estasttsu- JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD : M.B.E., B.A., United Nations University Ce Keppel 
MENT BRANCH, Postal and Telegraph Censorship, 23, ' I ondon School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, Keppe 
Brooke Street 4,.8 Ss ‘ £192 J Street, W.C.1. 
FE: ia j | atter at the N Yo N.Y Post Off D 3, 189 Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS PRESS, Ltp., 
Portugal St., Ningsway, W.4 and pub l by Th Si raTor, Lito at their off No. 99, Gower St London, W.C.1 Friday, Feb. 18, 1944. 
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